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PREFACE 


For some years the B.B.C. has made valuable con¬ 
tributions to Adult Education by broadcasting courses 
of lectures on various secular subjects, and organizing 
discussion groups in connection with them. But 
until this year nothing of the kind had been done in 
the religious department. When it was decided to 
initiate similar work in this department also, it was 
thought good to begin by arranging a comprehensive 
series of lectures to run throughout the year 1933, 
which should be given by representative leaders of 
thought in various Christian denominations, and 
should aim at presenting the great central affirmations 
of the Christian faith. These lectures are now being 
published in book form. 

There are four courses of six lectures each. The 
first two courses present the Christian faith in God, a 
distinctive form of Theism developed by the accept¬ 
ance of Jesus Christ as God incarnate. Courses III 
and IV deal with the relevance of this faith to the 
world of to-day. In Course III the universe is surveyed 
under various aspects, and is seen to raise problems 
incapable of solution on a naturalistic basis. Course 
IV presents Christianity as a way of life based on the 
Christian faith, and shows how it meets the problems 
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PREFACE 


raised in Course III. The present volume contains 
Courses I and II. Courses III and IV will appear 
later in a companion volume. 

It should be recorded that the organizing of this 
series of lectures was one of the last major interests 
of the late Mr. J. C. Stobart, and that they owe much 
to the devotion with which he worked at them in spite 
of the growing handicap of ill-health. 

L.H. 
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AN INTRODUCTORY ESSAY 


CANON LEONARD HODGSON 

There is an old proverb which speaks of a man not 
being able “ to see the wood for the trees,” and this 
applies to many of us in our thoughts about religion. 
Especially, perhaps, in respect to the Christian 
religion. If we wished to inquire about Moham¬ 
medanism or Buddhism, we should begin by looking 
at them from far enough off to see something of 
what they are like as a whole, before we began to 
give special study to points of detail. But Christianity 
has been so long domiciled in our Western world that 
we grow up as in a wood whose shape and structure 
we do not pause to consider. Our attention is caught 
by the particular trees and bushes which happen to 
border the clearing in which we live, or the paths 
along which we walk. Thus to one man, Christianity 
is a series of laws prohibiting what seems to be the 
natural self-expression of human life; to another it is 
a spirit of brotherly kindness; to a third a comforting 
assurance of divine forgiveness and care; to a fourth 
the attempt to learn about and follow Jesus as por¬ 
trayed in the Gospels; to a fifth the mystic quest of 
communion with a risen Lord; and so on. Again, 
our attention is apt to be caught by those points on 
which we hear Christian thinkers differing among 
themselves, and they assume an importance which 
blinds us to the faith they hold in common. 

9 
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But if we sire really to understand these various 
outcroppings of the Christian religion, we must see 
them against the background of that religion as a 
whole, from which they spring. Only so can we 
judge whether any one is a genuine manifestation of 
Christianity or a perversion of it, or possibly a fungoid 
growth upon it. This requires a resolute effort of the 
mind to grasp the intellectual content of the Christian 
faith. For while Christianity is a way of life, it is a 
way of life based upon a system of definite convictions, 
and it is the study of these convictions as a connected 
system of thought about God and the universe and the 
relation between them which leads us to make progress 
in understanding Christianity. Caught up in the 
current of Christian life, a man may be a very good 
Christian without having much, if any, intellectual 
appreciation of the faith by which he lives—just as a 
man may be a very good citizen without having any 
knowledge of the history of his country or of the 
theory of its legal system. But the theory of his way 
of life is there all the time, waiting to be studied if 
anyone has the will to study it, and the Course of 
Lectures to which this essay is an introduction is 
offered to those who will “ gird up the loins of their 
minds M and seek to understand the faith which has 
done so much to mould the civilization and the 
outlook of us all. 


God 

Centuries ago the Greek philosopher, Aristotle, saw 
that the fundamental religious question is not whether 
there be a God, but what kind of a being God is. If 
this be true, then the first question to ask about any 
particular religion is, what idea of God it holds and 
proclaims. Our first Course of Lectures, therefore. 
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II 


will be about the Christian idea of God, and by way 
of introduction to this we should think about ideas 
of God in general. 

The question of God's being may be, and is, 
approached from either of two sides. Some men are 
engaged in the philosopher's quest, “ seeking to under¬ 
stand reality—if possible as a whole.” For such, the 
idea of God, if they arrive at it at all, comes at the 
conclusion of their search. But others are in the fir'st 
place religious believers; even if they have not con¬ 
sciously formulated it, their practice implies an idea 
of God. This is for them the starting-point, and if 
any question arises, it is the question whether God 
really is such as their worship implies. Study of the 
past history of mankind shows that the idea of God 
springs from both of these two roots, and cannot be 
explained as the product of either one alone. From 
the earliest times it seems to have been the nature of 
man to be both an inquiring animal and a religious 
animal. Among the ancients, the Greeks are most 
famous for having developed the latent capacities of 
man as inquirer, while the Hebrew people stand out 
as pre-eminent in the development of religious aspira¬ 
tions. 

The philosopher begins by trying to understand the 
world we live in. His problem is to discover how the 
various elements of our experience fit in with one 
another in an intelligible system. If his inquiries 
lead him to the conclusion that this universe of space 
and time is ultimately unintelligible unless viewed 
as expressing the purpose of an eternal and perfect 
Being, then he is a theist, or believer in God. The 
movement of thought in this direction may be traced 
in the history of Greek philosophy, as we study the 
transition from the early Ionian thinkers who tried to 
find the clue to the nature of the universe in one or 
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other of the physical elements, to the belief of Plato 
that this world springs from and is dependent on 
“ Goodness Itself/’ and to Aristotle's doctrine of the 
“ Unmoved Mover/* 

But the history of religion is the history of man’s 
response to an object of devotion, a 11 given ” some¬ 
what which he takes for granted from the beginning. 
In the history of the Hebrew people we trace this 
response as it changes from being a response to the 
activities of various gods (polytheism), through the 
stage where it is response to their own God as one 
among the gods of the nations (each nation its own 
god—henotheism, or monolatry), to its developed 
character as the response to the one God who is the 
only God there is (monotheism). In the early stages 
the god or gods were not regarded as being of necessity 
ethically righteous. “ My nation, right or wrong ” 
was the outlook expected of his god by the henotheist. 
But under the guidance of the great prophets, Hebrew 
religion became the response of man to One who 
demanded above all things of His worshippers the 
conscientious pursuit of moral righteousness. The 
holy and omnipotent God was above all things the 
Righteous One. Thus the developed religion of 
the Hebrews was ethical monotheism. 

There is an obvious kinship between the religion 
which is response to the one God who is righteous, 
and the philosophy which has arrived at belief in the 
unmoved Mover who is Goodness itself. At the 
beginning of the Christian era, these two streams of 
thought flowed together, and Christian Theology is 
the offspring of their marriage. But the differences 
between them are no less important than their kin¬ 
ship. The chief of these appear when we ask whether 
their ideas of God were “ personal,” and what they 
had to say about the problem of evil. 
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I have put the word “ personal ” in inverted 
commas because the idea of personality has a long and 
complicated philosophical history, and to discuss the 
meaning of the term would need a treatise to itself. 
It is enough for our purposes to say that from the 
point of view of religion the question whether God 
is 44 personal " means whether He is such that 
reciprocal personal relations are possible between God 
and man. From this point of view there can be little 
doubt that the God of Greek philosophical thought 
was not personal; whilst all earthly change and motion 
was due to creation’s desire for the divine perfection, 
the divine Being was self-sufficient in His own per¬ 
fection and His tranquillity undisturbed by any inter¬ 
course with earth. In violent contrast with this the 
God of the Hebrews was always the active, living God, 
who called, cared for, punished and rewarded His 
people. Perhaps the most fundamental problem of 
thought for theism is that of reconciling belief in the, 
changeless perfection of God with the conviction that 
He is responsible for and interested in the changes 
and chances of this developing world. It would seem 
that while the Greeks most clearly grasped the first 
side of this complex truth, the Hebrews were most 
firmly persuaded of the second. Christianity sprang 
from the Hebrew tradition, and ever since it learned 
from the Greeks the importance of the other side, 
Christian thought has been wrestling with the prob¬ 
lem. Although no finally satisfactory solution has yet 
been found, there is reason to hope that the guiding 
due has been discovered in the analysis of personality 
as applied to God. For when the life of God is 
thought of as personal in the fullest and richest sense 
possible, it is less difficult to think of Him under both 
the necessary aspects. 

Without this notion it is almost impossible to avoid 
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the latent dualism which underlies the Greek tradi¬ 
tion. And this dualism provided for that tradition 
its method of dealing with the problem of evil. The 
world does not owe its existence entirely to God its 
Creator, but there is an independently existing sub¬ 
stratum which is incapable of reproducing the divine 
perfection, and in this intractable nature of the sub¬ 
stratum are found the roots of evil. 

But for the Hebrew God is the sole and only Creator 
of the universe and all that is in it. Is He, therefore, 
the author of evil? Certainly not, for He is wholly 
righteous. Is evil, then, an illusion, an unreal appear¬ 
ance of what with fuller understanding would be seen 
to be goodness in disguise? Again certainly not; it is 
too grim a reality of earthly life to be explained away. 
What, then, are we to say? Stripped of non-essentials, 
the answer is that evil has its origin within creation 
in spite of the Creator's will, by the misuse of the 
freedom with which God endowed His universe. 

The Hebrews did not philosophize. They did not 
strive to understand the mysteries of the universe and 
to interpret them by framing a system of metaphysics. 
They always thought in concrete terms of what God 
had done, was doing, and would do. But in this they 
were, in a sense, more philosophical than they knew, 
for all sound philosophy is the attempt to interpret 
the actual facts of our experience, and accurate 
observation of the facts, be they historical or scientific, 
is philosophy’s foundation and touchstone. Many an 
imposing philosophical system has collapsed because 
it is inapplicable as a description of this actual 
universe we live in. How goodness and evil can 
co-exist in it as they do is an unsolved problem. All 
attempts to explain away either of them, or their 
fundamental antagonism, are unsatisfactory as failing 
to allow for all the facts in the case. What the 
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Hebrews did was to insist on the facts being faced. 
The eternal goodness of God; the existence of evil as 
well as of goodness in creation; the ultimate supremacy 
of God and His intolerance of evil—these they pro¬ 
claimed as the facts we have to deal with, and they 
were more interested in what must be done in the 
light of these facts than in reasoning about their 
metaphysical consistency. 

What are we to do about evil, whether it be pain 
or sin? That is the practical question which the 
Hebrews faced. And the answer to which they came 
was that pain must be endured with patience in the 
faith that somehow or other it is worth while, and that 
sin must be renounced and confessed in the faith that 
it will be forgiven by God. This teaching might be 
followed in “ simple faith ” without any awareness of 
what it implies in the idea of God. But as a matter 
of fact it implies two tremendous assertions: (1) that 
the canvas on which human life is to be painted 
cannot be confined to the span of men's years on earth, 
and ( 2) that God is both willing and able to forgive 
sins. 

(i) Pain is evil. It is to be cured where possible. 
Works of mercy in relief of pain are pleasing to God, 
and self-indulgence in unnecessary “ martyrdom ” is 
only a whit less displeasing than indifference to the 
suffering of others. But when we have done all we 
can there remains a surplus of pain which cannot be 
cured and must be endured. Moreover, this pain is 
not distributed in accordance with moral deserts. It 
is by no means always the wicked who suffer and the 
good who are free from pain. In other words, the 
righteousness of God cannot be maintained if this life 
be all. If God has brought man into existence for 
this life only. He is not worthy of the worship due to 
the wholly righteous one. There is nothing to be 
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done but to “ curse God and die.” Thus the faith in 
immortality grows out of the faith in God. 

(2) Any religion which takes sin seriously must 
face the question whether a doctrine of forgiveness 
may not be immoral. This is the contention of the 
religion of Karma, which teaches successive reincarna¬ 
tions in which every sin must be expiated before the 
soul attains at length to bliss. It must be remem¬ 
bered that while in the Western world the Hebrew- 
Christian tradition is often accused of laying a morbid 
stress on sin, it is arraigned at the bar of Eastern 
thought for treating sin too lightly in teaching forgive¬ 
ness as against expiation. What ground have we for 
believing that God is not only willing, but also able to 
forgive sins? 

The answer of the Hebrews to this question was 
that God has the right to forgive sins because He 
Himself overthrows the forces of evil and sets their 
captives free. The active “ Living God ” is God in 
action against all that is evil, human and non-human. 
If man will do his part, repent and renounce, God is 
no passive spectator benevolently handing out pardon; 
He exerts Himself to make good all that man cannot 
repair. 

We may now sum up the idea of God in developed 
Hebraism as follows. The one holy, righteous God 
is active in history, overcoming evil and bringing His 
creative purpose to perfection in spite of it. His 
chosen people are called to share in the glory of 
that consummation, but they must not look for the 
heavenly bliss within the span of their earthly life, 
and they must qualify for it by renouncing the evil 
and following the good. How evil crept into creation, 
and how it will finally be driven out, are mysteries 
over which it is unprofitable to linger. We must do 
our best, and leave the rest to God. 
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Christ 

At the beginning of our era Hebraism (which by 
this time is known as Judaism) had become crystallized 
as the religion of a people who regarded themselves 
as the chosen of God and the favoured participants in 
His coming triumph. There were various ideas 
current as to the form which this triumph and the 
ensuing “ Kingdom of God ” would take. Some 
looked for the establishment of Jewish supremacy on 
earth; others for the “ end of the world,” and an 
eternity of heavenly bliss for the faithful; and others 
combined both expectations by the theory of a 
“ millennial ” earthly triumph to be followed by the 
final cataclysm. There were various notions, too, 
about the agency through which God would bring in 
His Kingdom. It might be that He would raise up 
as His Messiah a son of the royal house of David who 
should rally his brethren and set up by force of arms 
the earthly supremacy of the Jews. Or it might be 
that the expected 11 Messiah ” would be a celestial 
being who would appear in the skies, miraculously 
destroy God's enemies, and catch up the faithful to 
reign for ever above. Or it might be that God would 
Himself establish the Kingdom without the interven¬ 
tion of any second person as Messiah. On one thing, 
and one thing only, were all agreed. It was the duty 
of the faithful Jew to keep God’s law and wait for the 
deliverance of Israel to be revealed in God’s good time. 

Into this environment was born Jesus of Nazareth. 
He preached the old prophetic message of a righteous 
and forgiving God, laying perhaps more stress than 
those before Him on the essential character of God as 
love. But He did more than preach the old message. 
He proclaimed the advent of the expected divine 
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triumph; He announced the arrival of the Kingdom 
of God. It is clear from the records that He regarded 
Himself as the promised Messiah. But His view of 
what Messiah should be and do differed fundamentally 
from what was expected by His fellow-countrymen. 
He was the representative of Righteous Love; there¬ 
fore His work on earth could be nothing but the 
manifestation of righteous love, and the only kind of 
following He could accept was that of those who 
would share His devotion to the cause of righteous 
love. Neither by force of arms nor by miracle was 
the Kingdom of God to be established. Such methods 
might cow men into submission and conformity; they 
could not win their heartfelt devotion to the cause of 
God. He must insist on this devotion as the one thing 
needful, must consistently maintain that righteous¬ 
ness and love are the laws of that Kingdom of God 
which He was come to establish, must Himself live as 
the incarnation of righteousness and love, and must 
accept whatever should come to Him as the result of 
pressing home His message. 

He was arraigned by the Jews and executed on the 
charge of blasphemy as an impostor who pretended to 
the Messiahship. But He left behind Him a band 
of followers who had acknowledged His claim. Their 
faith in Him, shaken by the crucifixion, was renewed 
and strengthened by His convincing them that He 
had risen again, and would be their ever-present 
spiritual companion as they gave themselves to the 
completion of the work on earth that He had begun. 
Henceforward they w^ere to live as “ members of His 
body *': that is to say, they were to be the eyes, the 
mouths, the hands, the feet through which He would 
carry on His work. Another image used by the early 
Christians to describe their relation “ in Christ ” to 
God and the world around them was that of adoption. 
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As an adopted child is, so to speak, turned round, 
and, instead of looking in on family life from the 
outside, now looks out on the world from within the 
family circle, so the Christian was one who had been 
taken and turned round to share the mind and life 
of Christ. As on earth their Lord had, through the 
Spirit, sought, found and done His Heavenly Father's 
will, so the Christian looked out on the world as a 
field of opportunities for doing the Father’s will with 
the companionship of Christ under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. 

This was primitive Christianity: to be baptized 
into the fellowship of those who were living this 
“ new life." It was not long before the practice of 
this way of life exploded the notion that membership 
of the Christian family was conditional upon prior 
enrolment among the number of the Jew r s. Gods 
offer of the new life in Christ w r as open to all men, 
without distinction of race, sex or rank. The Jews, 
as the chosen people, had played their part in 
preparing the way for Christ; in Him the promises of 
God were fulfilled, and the place in the world of the 
old “ congregation of Israel ” was taken by the new 
Christian society which was destined to spread until 
all men were gathered into its fold. 

We are now beginning to see that another notion 
taken over by the Christians from Judaism was also 
destined to be exploded; but this (in spite of repeated 
prophetic attempts to expel it) had become so deeply 
rooted that it has taken centuries to expose its incon¬ 
sistency with the new faith. I mean the notion that 
the primary purpose of enrolment in the Christian 
society is the personal salvation of the individual 
enrolled as contrasted with those outside. We are 
coming to sec that the purpose of his adoption is that 
he may be used by Christ for the carrying on of His 
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work, and that the Christian’s salvation is, so to speak, 
a by-product of his self-devotion to the cause of 
righteousness and love. 


Christian Theology 

The universalizing movement in the Christian 
Church led to the development of Christian theology. 
For the first Christians, who were Jews, it was enough 
to say that they accepted Jesus as the expected Messiah 
who had come to earth, died, risen again, and ascended 
to Heaven, whence He sent His Spirit to unite them 
to Himself, and whither He would receive them in 
glory. But when the Church inarched forth to preach 
this faith to the whole world, to Roman soldiers and 
Greek philosophers, it was driven to reflect upon its 
intellectual foundations. A simple illustration may 
help to make clear what happened. A Christian child 
to-day is brought up to believe in a faith which 
presents him with a picture of the universe as the 
stage, so to speak, on which the drama of God’s 
creative purpose is being played out. But when he 
goes to school and studies history and the sciences the 
universe begins to wear a very different aspect. 
Sooner or later the question arises: Is it conceivable 
that these two pictures can both be true descriptions 
of one and the same universe? The question once 
raised, it must be answered one way or the other 
before his mind can be at rest. Just so the infant 
Church, nourished in the tradition of the Jewish 
picture of the world, with its creator God who had 
called His chosen people and promised to send them 
His Messiah, had to face the question whether this 
whole conception w T as not a figment of Jewish myth¬ 
ological imagination, and their 44 risen Lord ” a 
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deluded fanatic who had fancied Himself to be 
playing a part in a scheme of things which was wholly 
chimerical. 

Through the various arguments and controversies 
which led to the formulation of the Christian creeds, 
the logic of the underlying movement of thought can 
clearly be traced. It is this. The Christians actually 
knew themselves to be living a new life, and this was 
a life in which they found themselves rescued from 
the power of evil and set free to work together with 
God for His Glory and the good of mankind. This 
rescue was a rescue not from some private disability 
of the Jews or of any other one race; it was a rescue 
from a bondage common to all mankind. Moreover, 
the new freedom which was theirs was similarly a 
freedom to develop no special racial characteristics, 
but to develop human nature of whatever mould to its 
highest capacities. The Lord who had brought this 
rescue and this freedom had not merely fulfilled the 
expectations of the Jews, He had met the needs of all 
mankind. He was no mere Messiah of Israel, but the 
Lord of the whole earth. 

Here we touch the nerve-centre of the Christian 
religion. It is devotion to Jesus Christ as God 
Incarnate who has initiated a new era in the world’s 
history, an era in which we are now living and in 
which He calls us to share in His victory over evil and 
to extend the sphere of its influence, He Himself 
being our unseen spiritual companion, an unfailing 
source of strength to be used in His service. 

But just what was that victory over evil, of which 
we have spoken so often? We may think of it in this 
way. Jesus Christ lived on earth a human life as the 
incarnation of righteous love. Those to whom He 
offered this revelation of God turned upon Him, 
rejected Him, and crucified Him. His only reply 
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was to abate no jot of His moral demands, and to love 
the more. He treated the injuries done to Him as 
fuel to feed the fire of His love, and proved that love 
to be unconquered and unconquerable. Thus He 
revealed two things. He revealed the true way of 
overcoming evil; that its sting can be drawn by self- 
sacrificial treatment of it as the raw material for the 
fashioning of love. And He revealed, for those who 
recognize in Him the incarnation of God, that this is 
how God does actually deal with evil. The Jewish 
affirmation of God s character might be regarded as a 
pious hope, a vision of what God must be if man’s 
needs are to be met. But the Christian proclaims 
that we know God to be so, because we have the record 
of His action written upon the pages of history. 

Christian theology claims to be the doctrinal inter¬ 
pretation of history, and by the truth or falsehood of 
that claim it stands or falls. The Christian theologian 
is thus driven to follow two distinct lines of study. 
He must engage in the most rigorously critical investi¬ 
gation of his historical sources, and he must bring to 
the interpretation of his history all the light that he 
can gather from scientific discoveries and philosophic 
reasoning. His conclusion is that a certain series of 
events—those which make up the history of the 
Hebrew people, leading to the coming of Jesus Christ 
and issuing in the history of the Christian Church— 
are of supreme significance for our understanding of 
the nature of God and of the universe. These events 
are not to be explained away, but must be given their 
full value and woven into the structure of whatever 
philosophical system we may strive to construct. The 
doctrine of the Atonement is the interpretation of 
the historic victory over evil, won on the first Good 
Friday and Easter morning and consolidated in the 
lives of Christians; the doctrine of the Trinity is the 
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theological implication of the new 14 way of life ” 
which Christians live in communion with their risen 
Lord. There could be no greater mistake than to 
think of these doctrines as Greek philosophical 
speculations foisted upon a simple primitive Christian 
faith. The truth is the precise opposite. The Greek 
tradition had no place for an activity of God incarnate 
in history, or for a social life in the godhead. The 
Christian Church insisted on philosophy making room 
for these ideas, maintaining that only so could 
philosophy continue to be the interpretation of actual 
history. 


Christianity 

The Christian creeds as we know them were forged 
in the furnace of controversy during the first five 
centuries of our era. They represent the revision of 
man’s conception of God necessitated by the new 
knowledge of God which had come to men in Christ. 
But the question arises in our mind: What relevance 
have these notions to our life and thought to-day? 
We may not know more about God, but we have 
certainly learned a great deal more about the world 
during the last fifteen hundred years. It is not enough 
to see how God and the world appeared through 
Christian eyes in the fifth century; how do they appear 
in the twentieth? 

We must first get our time-perspective right. 
There is one thing which the fifth and twentieth 
centuries have in common: they are both in all 
probability much nearer the beginning of the history 
of the human race than we are apt to remember. 
Human life is estimated to have been in existence for 
some 500.000 years; the lowest estimate of its future, 
before this earth again becomes uninhabited, is 
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reckoned in millions of years. The Christian, then, 
sees Christ as coming near the beginning of the life of 
mankind, and initiating a new era of human history, 
an era in which man, set free from sin, is to work with 
God for the conquest of evil and the perfection of 
God’s creation. Moreover, if what has passed of 
human history is a mere prelude to its future, the 
nineteen hundred odd years of Christianity bear a 
still smaller proportion to its total expectation of life. 
The Church began early in the history of humanity, 
and we are still at the beginning of the history of the 
Church. 

Again, we have to remember that Christianity was 
not planted as a fully understood system of thought 
and action in minds swept and garnished for its 
reception. It was rather sown like a seed in minds 
already occupied with all sorts of ideas, some of them 
consistent and some inconsistent with the new faith. 
The history of Christian thought is not only the 
history of man’s growing appreciation of the positive 
content of Christianity; it is also the history of the 
showing up of what in his mental furniture was con¬ 
sistent with it, and what was not. Certain expecta¬ 
tions of the immediate end of the world, for example, 
were soon cast out; it took longer for men to realize 
the incompatibility between the Spirit of Christ and 
the institution of slavery; we are only now beginning 
to develop a conscience about war; and (as mentioned 
before) two thousand years have hardly been sufficient 
to dispel the notion that the primary purpose of 
enrolment in the Christian society is to secure one's 
own personal salvation in contrast with those outside. 

Christ founded His Church to be the society of those 
who should follow the new way of life into which He 
initiated them. The essence of that way of life is to 
live in His companionship, seeking in the guidance 
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and strength of the Holy Spirit to find and do our 
Heavenly Father’s will. For this the first step is to 
repent of our sins, confess them and receive God’s 
forgiveness. Set free from the bands of our own past, 
we are to share God’s outlook on the world, and work 
with Him (as we said) for the conquest of evil and the 
perfection of creation. This involves an outward¬ 
looking attitude, in which we cease to be interested 
in otirselves, and view the world as God’s world, in 
which His work is waiting to be done. 

What is that work? There is the creation of beauty 
and the casting out of ugliness—the special vocation 
of the artist, and the interest of every true Christian. 
There is the increase of knowledge—the special voca¬ 
tion of the scholar, and the interest of every true 
Christian. And there is the refashioning of human 
life, individual, social, national, and international, 
into the brotherhood of God’s family, where the law 
that reigns is the law of love. 

And what is the method? It is the method of the 
Cross. The self-sacrifice of the true artist who will 
labour and starve rather than be false to the vision 
within him. The devotion of the scholar, who will 
“ shun delights and live laborious days ” if haply he 
may set forward in some degree the knowledge of 
mankind. The struggles of all who give themselves 
in family, city, state and world to make this earth a 
more pleasing spectacle for our Heavenly Father. In 
all of these Christ is at work, overcoming evil by 
treating it, at whatever cost, as the material out of 
which by self-sacrifice what is good may be made. 

For the Christian the world is no finished product 
to be contemplated, no mere environment in which 
he may perfect himself. It is the incomplete creation 
of God, the raw material of his spiritual industry. 
He does not seek to become " spiritual ” by turning 
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his back on what is material; he knows that the quality 
of his spiritual life depends on the kind of use he 
makes of earthly things. Here on earth it is of earthly 
things that beauty must be wrought, of bricks and 
mortar, steel and concrete, paint and canvas, words 
and vibrations of strings. It is in bodily relationships 
that courage, self-control, kindliness and love must be 
created. And it is by such accurate knowledge of his 
material as only patient scientific study of it can give, 
that he will be able to mould it in accordance with the 
divine will. 

And all the time he is aware of the power of evil 
around him and within, seeking to seduce him from 
his vocation, tempting him to acquiesce in a cynical 
disbelief in the perfectibility of earthly things, to rest 
content with the ideal of trying to get what he can for 
himself and “ have a good time/' before his brief day 
is done. He is saved from this by his faith that the 
world is God's world, and God's world redeemed by 
Christ, by Christ who has shown His power over evil, 
and who lives on as the constant source of power to 
those who surrender themselves to Him. 

It is for this that Christ has founded His Church, 
and gives to those who seek Him in prayer and 
sacrament continual renewing of forgiveness, and 
fresh strength to serve Him better. Spent by his 
labours, and conscious of his sins and failures, the 
Christian withdraws and seeks the cleansing power of 
God’s forgiveness; in meditation on God’s self-revela¬ 
tion in Christ he renews his mind and regains his 
sense of direction; in prayer and sacrament he is fired 
anew by personal contact with his Lord, and so sent 
out again to do God’s work. 
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Immortality and the " Vision of God " 

It is through this life of communion with God in 
Christ that a man’s natural hope of immortality 
becomes an assured conviction of it. The life which 
is the active exercise of personal relationships with 
God has an eternal quality such that it is inconceiv¬ 
able that it should be destroyed by the accident of 
death. Here again the faith is grounded in the 
historical revelation. That God would take man to 
share His eternal life might be, and had been, the 
pious hope of many; that God has actually initiated 
such a way of life here on earth, upon which it is now 
open to men to enter, is the witness of the followers 
of Christ. Not that this destiny is limited to those 
who consciously count themselves His followers. In 
so far as any life, in any age, has been given to the 
doing of what we have called the works of God, it has 
been inspired by Christ, has been a sharing in His 
life. Even those who conscientiously oppose the 
Christian faith, in the honest belief that they are 
spreading the truth, in their devotion to truth are 
unconscious champions of Him who is the Lord of all 
truth. The significance of the Christian way of life 
is that it reveals the principle of all life. The 
Christian has the privilege and the responsibility of 
believing that the life given to God is of eternal 
quality, and of deepening this faith in the exercise of 
personal relationships with his Lord. In the light of 
this assurance he views the lives of others, and often 
sees God at work in and through them all unknown to 
themselves. Where this is so, their eternal destiny 
must surely depend on what they actually are, rather 
than on what they seem to themselves to be. For 
such as these conversion, whether it come in this life 
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or the next, will be the opening of their eyes to 
acknowledge the Lord whom they have been serving 
unawares. 

It must not be thought, however, that the Chris¬ 
tian’s consciousness of his communion with God in 
Christ is a mere trivial addition to life which can 
without much loss be dispensed with. For while the 
spiritual growth of each man is promoted by his self- 
forgetful devotion to the works of God in the world, 
his own destiny and perfection is to enjoy in fullest 
consciousness the life of union with God, who is the 
author of all creation and has called him to share His 
life. Moreover, here on earth it is only by his devo¬ 
tion to God, by seeing his life as surrendered to God 
for His service, and by making his work an offering 
to God in worship, that the Christian can keep his 
motives free from self-seeking, and his service of man¬ 
kind free from the spirit of patronage. He must love 
the Lord his God with all his heart and soul and mind 
and strength if he is to be able to love his neighbour 
as himself. 

In the later part of this essay I have been speaking, 
of course, of the ideal Christian life. It is not main¬ 
tained that the actual practice of its exponents fulfils 
this ideal. But two things may be said in justifica¬ 
tion of this method of treatment. In the first place, 
it is the method which would naturally be adopted in 
attempting to explain what any way of life stands for. 
If one were asked what contribution to our common 
life we look for from the doctor, the teacher, or the 
man of science, the answer would be in terms of what 
they stand for rather than in biographies of actual 
practitioners. And, secondly, even in our failures to 
express the ideal we are conscious that the failure is 
due to our own imperfection and not to the untruth 
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of our description of the life we represent so badly. 
The ideal remains, witnessed to by our consciousness 
of failure, and inspiring our endeavours to do better 
in future. 

Such a Christian life as I have tried to describe is 
surely not relevant only to the circumstances of any 
one period of history. It is as relevant to day as ever 
it was in the first or fifth centuries of our era. For 
the universe around us is waiting to be studied with 
the most patient and scientific study that men can 
give it, and to be moulded to our purposes by the 
knowledge that study brings. This needs a devotion 
which nothing hinders so much as sloth and selfish¬ 
ness and other sinful habits, and a vision of what we 
are to aim at making of the world, which God alone 
can give us. Christ died and rose again to set us free 
from sin, to inspire in us devotion to truth, and to 
make us fellow-workers with Him for His glory and 
the good of mankind. Each new age brings problems^ 
of its own; and so long as the world endures there will > 
be need of those who in the Spirit of Christ apply 
themselves to their solution with the single-minded 
purpose of finding and doing the will of God. 
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WHAT DOES MAN KNOW OF GOD? 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 

“ What does Man know of God? ” It would not be 
unreasonable to begin the reply by asking: What 
does Man know of anything? Not very long ago our 
experts in Natural Science were confident that they 
possessed real knowledge of many departments of the 
universe; there was still much to be learnt, but much, 
they thought, was already known. Now that con¬ 
fidence is far less evident. Further researches into 
what was taken to be ascertained truth have to a 
great extent dissolved it. Many leading scientists 
now regard the so-called Laws of Nature as statements, 
not of necessary connection between cause and effect, 
but of the average or normal (but not exactly predict¬ 
able) behaviour of matter. We still have knowledge 
of mathematics, so far as it goes, but we recognize 
that it cannot give us the full account of our experi¬ 
ence, or of any one item of it as an individual thing. 
All our knowledge of the real world about us falls 
short of the ideal of knowledge, and this fact is now 
universally recognized. 

It is worth while to recall the situation in which 
we find ourselves in other spheres, as we enter on the 
inquiry: What does Man know of God? For it has 
sometimes seemed to be a serious difficulty that our 
knowledge of God always falls short of the ideal 
of knowledge; it never amounts to demonstrated 
certainty. But that will disturb us less when we 
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remember that this is also true in some degree con¬ 
cerning our knowledge of all other real things. 
Religion does not confront science as a precarious 
faith confronting irrefutable demonstration. Men 
may estimate differently the degree of assurance which 
is reasonable in either case, but in both there is less 
than the logical ideal of certainty. If, on the other 
hand, science claims acceptance for its results because 
it is able to justify itself in practice, that is a challenge 
from which religion will not shrink. 

The idea of God has two distinct sources—religion 
and philosophy; each of these gives rise to a con¬ 
viction both as regards the existence of God and as 
regards His character. Each begins with experience; 
but whereas philosophy seeks to understand reality, 
and arrives at its conception of God as a result of that 
enterprise, religion finds itself confronted with what 
at least appears to be the self-revelation of God Him¬ 
self. Recent research has enabled us to trace back 
both lines of development to very rudimentary begin¬ 
nings, but never to a point where they do not 
influence each other. On the contrary, the farther 
back we go, the more they become fused and indis¬ 
tinguishable. It is as thought advances that the 
difference between religion and philosophy becomes 
clear; but however clear the difference becomes, the 
two never become so separate as not to influence each 
other. Even atheistic philosophers are manifestly 
affected by re action against what they believe to be 
the current religious beliefs of their generation. 

It is no p 2 iYt of the purpose of these lectures to 
discuss the general question at issue between theism 
and atheism. We all know that there are some who 
are unable to believe in God. One of the ways in 
which they may be won over is by the presentation of 
the thought of God to which those have been led who 
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have both accepted as His own revelation of Himself 
what is presented to them as such, and have also tried 
to purify their understanding of this from errors and 
blemishes by the fullest possible use of the best 
thought of their own and previous ages. 

The religious experience that we receive acquires 
its special tone and colour from the idea of God which 
we already hold. There is nothing peculiar in that. 
We always tend to perceive so much of our environ¬ 
ment as corresponds to our expectation. To some 
extent our expectation may even falsify our percep¬ 
tion. Everyone who teaches any subject knows that 
his pupils are very apt to suppose that he has said 
what they had expected him to say, even when he 
has, in fact, said something quite different or exactly 
opposite. For this reason none of our experience is 
independent of our previous belief about it. In like 
manner, our experience of God is affected by our 
previous belief about God. But this does not in the 
least mean that our experience is an illusion; it only 
means that we must take care to have a right belief 
if we are to have a true experience. We can never* 
fully comprehend the infinite and eternal God. Butt 
neither do we fully comprehend anything else that is 
real. If in the infinite and eternal we are more 
conscious than elsewhere of unplumbed depths, that 
is only what we should expect. And our compre¬ 
hension grows as religious experience and philosophy 
develop each other by their mutual interaction. 

Religious experience must not here be understood 
as referring to anything rare and peculiar. Our 
experience of beauty is not limited to the moments 
when we are looking at pictures or listening to music; 
it is found then in a specially concentrated form, but 
all our pleasure in beauty of sight or sound is part 
of it. So the moments of intense awareness of God 
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as present to the soul are not the whole of our 
religious experience; rather, those words—religious 
experience—represent the whole experience of a 
religious person. The religious man has a religious 
attitude to his work, to his family, to his enjoyments. 
Each of these is for him set in the context of his belief 
about God and his trust in God. He eats and drinks 
religiously, as is shown by the practice of saying Grace 
before a meal. Above all, his attitude to his own 
wrong-doing is religious. To the unbeliever wrong¬ 
doing may be a misfortune or calamity, an offence 
against society, a disgrace to himself; to the religious 
man it is above all an offence against God, a rebellion 
against a King, a betrayal of a Friend. And this 
religious tone or colour, which pervades all his experi¬ 
ence of life, finds its focus in acts of prayer and 
worship, or moments of mystical awareness, giving 
fullness of meaning to those acts and moments and 
drawing from them new intensity. 

But the exact tone or colour given in this way to 
the experience of religious people will turn on the 
belief that is held concerning God, however that 
belief may have been acquired. Most religions of the 
East, with their strong emphasis on the intellect as 
the one means of finding God, and their comparative 
neglect of the will, make ignorance or error more 
fundamental as a barrier to the fulfilment of spiritual 
destiny than ill-will, and the fulfilment itself is con¬ 
ceived in terms suggested by the activity of know¬ 
ledge. The West, under the influence of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, has conceived the ideal as a perfect social 
relationship of man to God and therein of man to 
man, and has therefore regarded ill-will or sin as the 
centre of the religious problem. And the emotional 
elements in religious experience have been stimulated 
accordingly. As religion and philosophy act upon one 
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another, religious experience is there first as raw 
material, but the shape given to it is the work of 
philosophy. False belief will vitiate the experience 
as it actually occurs in the believer’s life, as bubbles 
in a looking-glass will spoil the reflection which it 
gives, but the experience remains as something still 
to be fully understood, and containing elements that 
may give a new direction to philosophic inquiry. 

Christians believe that in the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
all the truth of all religions is gathered up. They 
can never consent to join in conferences of the 
adherents of all religions which aim at producing the 
combination of them all; for they believe that their 
religion is itself that combination, containing all that 
is fine in them; and to put it on a level with others, 
to be combined with them into something else, is to 
abandon its distinctive character at the outset. For 
this reason Christianity is the most intolerant of faiths, 
though if it is true to itself it expresses its intolerance 
by sympathetic persuasion and never by persecution. 
But while this universal and unique, and therefore 
exclusive, character is claimed for the Gospel, it is 
fully recognized that the Gospel was not only given in 
and through history, but that there was an historical 
preparation for it, so that we understand it best by 
asking what it took for granted, what it added to this, 
and what modifications were involved in this addition. 

Broadly speaking, what the Gospel took for granted 
w T as the faith of the Old Testament. Among all the 
races of men with their various forms of religious 
belief and experience, there was one which had a 
conviction, which in its intensity and constancy has 
no parallel, that God, the one God of all the earth, 
had revealed Himself to them in their history as this 
was interpreted by prophets spiritually enlightened 
to that end. In the history of other races there 
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are seers W whom, as they believe, the Word of 
the Lord came; the most conspicuous is Zoroaster. 
In other nations there were seers who attained, as 
was believed, to complete enlightenment; the most 
conspicuous is Buddha. But there is no parallel 
elsewhere to the constant pressure of divine self¬ 
communication through historical event and inspired 
interpretation of it, which is characteristic of the 
religious history of Israel. Christianity believes that 
this experience was what it seemed to be—a divine 
self-disclosure, a true revelation. Christians are in 
no way concerned to say that there is no revelation or 
inspiration elsewhere; but they are very much con¬ 
cerned to say that there is in the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament a true revelation, of which the revelation 
in Jesus Christ is the culmination and completion. 

It is very important to remember, in our study of 
the New Testament, that the Apostles were Jews 
whose lives were part, so to speak, of the contemporary 
chapter of the history through which this revelation 
came. The impression which it made upon them 
would for that reason be quite different from that 
which it tends at first to make on one who comes to it 
from outside. If I try to think what is the real sig¬ 
nificance of the history of England, I quite inevitably 
attribute the chief importance to those episodes and 
tendencies which have brought about what I regard 
as the vital elements in the English character to-day, 
and in the contribution which that character makes 
to the progress of the world. There is no need of 
conscious effort to do this; it happens of itself. If 
someone mentions to me episodes which seem to me 
un-English, I repudiate them as aberrations; and I 
can do this, because I know, or think I know, some¬ 
thing of what England stands for to-day. The out¬ 
look which English history itself has fashioned in me 
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compels a quite unconscious critical estimate of that 
history. But this is not so when I read the history of 
France; there I am more likely to take each recorded 
episode at its face value, and make up my conception 
or the significance of French history by letting each 
have its full weight; only by becoming really intimate 
with the France of to-day can I begin to read French 
history as a Frenchman reads it or as I read English 
history. 

Now we read the Old Testament as an Englishman 
reads French history, but the Apostles read it as an 
Englishman reads English history. It was their own. 
We are liable, until critical study enables us to correct 
our natural tendency, to put all its episodes on a level, 
and construct an Old Testament conception of God, 
as it is sometimes called, by letting every one count for 
its full weight. But the Apostles did not read it so. 
They inevitably, and quite unconsciously, read it in 
the way which critical study has only recently made 
possible for us. No doubt there were among their 
thoughts of God some which had their origin in the 
more primitive conceptions recorded in the Old 
Testament, but predominant among all such thoughts 
would be those which in its later books the Old 
Testament especially emphasizes, for their minds and 
the minds of devout Jews contemporary with our 
Lord were alike the resultant product of all that 
religious history which the Old Testament enshrines. 
Can we, then, gather this up? For if we can we shall 
have provided ourselves with a summary of what the 
Gospel takes for granted. We can, at any rate, affirm 
with confidence four truths as part of the Old Testa¬ 
ment revelation thus regarded: (1) God is One and 
Holy; (2) He is a living God; (3) He is active in 
history; (4) His righteousness is expressed as fatherly 
love, not only as judicial impartiality. 
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(i) God is One, and God is Holy; and His 
Holiness includes perfect Righteousness. Israel had 
not always believed that there is but one God of all 
the earth; the earlier books of the Old Testament 
record a stage when Israel confessed that there was 
indeed but one God of Israel, but supposed that other 
nations had their own different gods. That is never 
the belief of the Old Testament itself, which as we 
have it is all written or edited in the light of the 
conviction that the God known to Israel as righteous, 
and as demanding righteousness in His worshippers, 
is the one and only God. It may be that Amos was 
the first to proclaim this truth explicitly; but it 
became the central article in the faith of Israel. God 
is one, not because there might be many but in fact 
there is only one, but because the essential attributes 
of God are such as to preclude plurality. There 
cannot, for example, be more than one Being who is 
the Creator of all things. 

(5) God is a living God. Philosophy is invaluable 
as a discipline purging religion of superstition; yet if 
left to itself, without the witness of revelation, it tends 
to construct the thought of God as an ultimate 
reality, in whom all else is grounded, but not as active 
in the course of things, moulding them according to 
His will. Lord Balfour said that the vital difference 
here was between “ those who believe, and those who 
do not believe, in a God to whom men can pray, who 
takes sides, who has purposes and preferences, whose 
attributes, howsoever conceived, leave unimpaired the 
possibility of a personal relation between Himself and 
those whom He has created.” 1 

There can be no doubt in which of these two 
classes the writers of the Old Testament are to be 
placed. The righteous God wills righteousness, and 

1 A. J. Balfour, Theism and Humanism , p. si. 
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takes sides as between the oppressor and the oppressed, 
the proud and the humble. And supremely He is a 
God who hears and answers prayer. 

(3) God is active in History. It is not only for 
individuals that He has purposes, but for nations 
and for all the world. The great movements and 
catastrophes and achievements of history are only 
understood with reference to God and His purpose. 
Almost every book of the Old Testament is full of 
this thought. There is no need to develop it. 

(4) Gods righteousness finds its expression not only 
judicially but also as fatherly love. This is per¬ 
ceptible in the story of Abraham, but only finds clear 
utterance in the Prophets and Psalmists. In Hosea it 
is strongly marked, and some of the Psalms are full of 
it. The fatherly love of God is never for a moment 
presented as the indulgent sentimentality which spoils 
children, but it adds to the demand for righteousness 
the note of tender patience and sympathetic under¬ 
standing. 

Among people trained in that tradition, and sensi¬ 
tive to its various elements in varying degrees, Jesus 
Christ was born. He accepted and practised the 
religion of Israel, and built upon it. But He deliber¬ 
ately modified it, declaring that His teaching was its 
completion and thereby implying that in itself it was 
incomplete. His teaching was given by word and by 
action. In both alike its central feature was the 
elevation to supremacy among all other attributes of 
God of the thought of fatherhood. He taught men 
to pray saying “ Our Father when He spoke to them 
of God, the phrase He chiefly used was “ Your 
heavenly Father,” or simply “ Your Father.” It was 
not new as an element in men’s thought of God, but 
it was new as the supreme and controlling element. 
But it must be remembered that in the apostolic age 
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there was no sentimentalism about the conception of 
fatherhood. Tender and loving—yes; but amiably 
indulgent—no. Authority was equal with affection 
as a component part of the idea of father, and to call 
God " Father ” was no hindrance to speaking of the 
Kingdom of God. 

The Christian doctrine of divine fatherhood may, 
then, be expressed as the assertion that holy love has 
absolute sway over the universe. The love is universal 
and indiscriminating; the holiness is absolute and 
uncompromising; the control of this holy love is all- 
pervasive. Not a sparrow falls to the ground apart 
from it; the very hairs of our head are numbered. 
From the watchful care of that holy love there is no 
escape, and if the demands of the holiness can never 
be satisfied, the ardour of the love can never be 
quenched. The Christian believer can never relax 
his vigilance, for always the Father is watching and 
caring; he can never be satisfied, for divine holiness 
is always calling to heights yet unsealed; he can never 
despair, for though he deny or betray his Lord, the 
divine love still yearns for him and is ready to welcome 
him to its embrace. 

Yet even this is not the end. The revelation of 
God in Jesus Christ is not most fully given in His 
teaching but in Himself. Men sometimes say that 
the heart of the Gospel is to be found in the Parable 
of the Prodigal Son. But in fact that exquisitely 
beautiful story makes it scarcely discernible; we find it 
in the same chapter in the Parable of the Lost Sheep. 
For though the father in the parable sees the return¬ 
ing prodigal a great way off, and goes to meet him, yet 
he does not in that story go hirnself to the far country, 
and share the husks, in order to win back his son. 
That God has done this, and is supremely revealed in 
the doing of it, is the heart of the Gospel; for it is 
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this that God has done in the life and death of Jesus 
Christ. 

Philosophy would not by itself reach such a con¬ 
ception. There is even some difficulty in reconciling 
such special divine activity with the philosophical 
conception of God. But it is not impossible, as many 
a Christian philosopher has shown. As religion and 
philosophy have acted on each other, religion has 
been purged of many superstitious elements and 
tendencies. But with the Christian conception of 
God as Creative and Redeeming Love it need have 
no quarrel, but may rather find here the starting-point 
from which to renew its own adventure of presenting 
an intellectually coherent account of the various 
phases of human experience. The Christian is ready 
with his answer to the question: “ What does Man 
know of God? ” If he has learnt from the Prophets 
and Evangelists, he knows that God is the Creator, 
Sustainer, and Ruler of all that exists; that He is 
perfect in righteousness, and that this perfect 
righteousness is before all else holy love; and that 
this holy love is so unquenchable and so active that 
it goes forth not only to the good but also to 41 the 
unthankful and evil/' even to that climax of self¬ 
giving love wdiich is represented by the saying; 
44 While we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” He 
is unsparing of us in his condemnation of all that is 
evil—and this for our sakes, lest we continue in 
our evil state. But still more is He unsparing of 
Himself. The Christian is persuaded that God is 
Almighty and All-righteous, but above all he is per¬ 
suaded 44 that neither death nor life, nor angels nor 
principalities, nor things present, nor things to come, 
nor powers, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 



THE HISTORY OF OUR KNOWLEDGE 
OF GOD 

EDWYN BEVAN 

The subject assigned me is the history of the Christian 
knowledge of God. Yes, it is true; like all other 
ideas governing the thoughts of men the idea of God 
held by Christians has a history. The idea is what it 
is to-day because, at particular moments in the past, 
ideas of God already established in this or the other 
group of mankind were modified, or corrected, or 
more precisely defined, Christians claim that the 
idea of God they hold to-day is the idea presented to 
men nineteen hundred years ago by Jesus and His 
first disciples, by the apostles who established the 
first Christian churches in the countries round the 
Mediterranean. But here one has to meet an objec¬ 
tion which is suggested by the very fact that ideas of 
God have been affected by the march of time. Is it 
reasonable, some people ask, that men in the twentieth 
century should hold an idea of God put forward in 
the first century? Has not men’s knowledge of the 
universe grown immensely in the last four or five 
centuries, so that any idea of God men had so long 
ago must necessarily be out of date to-day? 

There is a sense, no doubt, in which the idea of 
God has been modified by advancing knowledge of 
the world. When we look back at ideas of God held 
by men very long ago, they may seem to us a mixture 

44 
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of true apprehension and childish imagination. If 
that estimate of them is right, and if our idea of God 
embodies the true apprehension without the childish 
imagination, then we may describe such a purification 
of the idea of God as progress in knowledge. But this 
does not rule out the possibility that at particular 
moments in the past men inspired by God have 
uttered truth which remains valid truth for all ages 
to come. If progress in knowledge meant mere 
change, everything held valid to-day being thrown 
aside and something quite different being adopted 
instead, to be itself discarded when its turn came, 
that would not be progress at all. Progress implies 
something which remains the same all through as well 
as change. Take scientific knowledge. We see at 
definite points new stages of advance registered, new 
acquisitions won, to which men have added further 
gains as time went on, but which never needed to be 
cast aside. Of course, sometimes what looked at first 
like an acquisition of new truth has turned out to 
be a mistake: theories are always getting discarded as 
science advances; but if we had to scrap everything, 
literally everything, of what we would hold to-day to 
be scientific knowledge, we should simply be back 
again at the starting-point, and there would not be 
any possibility of progress at all. A great many of the 
ideas even of our savage ancestors were true, and are 
carried on as a nucleus in the much larger knowledge 
of the world which we have to-day. 

There is nothing inherently unreasonable in the 
belief that in religion definite acquisitions are won or 
received at particular moments which will remain 
* valid for all time. 

Before we go farther, however, it might be well for 
us to take note that when we talk about “ knowledge 
of God,” that may mean one of two different things, 
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and it does not do to confuse them. It may mean 
” knowing God,” or it may mean ” knowing about 
God.” To know God is not the same as to know 


about God. A grown-up son may know a great deal 
more about his mother than a son of five years old; 
he may have a much clearer understanding of what 
motherhood implies, of the family history which has 
gone to make his mother’s character what it is. But 
it is quite possible that the child of five years may 
know his mother better than the grown-up son, may 
know his mother as one person knows another who 
is always in close communication with him, doing 
things for him, and entering into his life. But if you 
asked the little boy what motherhood meant he would 
not be able to tell you. Somewhat in the same way 
a philosophic theologian may know much more about 
God than a simple saint of long ago, or an unlearned 
manual worker of to-day. But it is quite possible that 
the saint of long ago knew God, and the labouring 
man of to-day knows God, much better than the 
philosophic theologian, knows God as one person 
knows another who is always in close communication 
with him, doing things for him and entering into his 


life. 


I wanted to say that, in order to rule out a possible 
misunderstanding. When we speak of a history of 
the knowledge of God—the subject given me to-day 
—it is plainly rather knowledge about God than the 
direct personal knowing that is meant. There could 
hardly be a history of that. But there is a history of 
the idea, or ideas, of God, which men have held at 


different stages of the history of the world. It is 
only in reference to this that you can speak of a 
progress in knowledge. And even in reference to 
this it would be a mistake to think that the history of 
the idea of God is one of gentle gradations in which 
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truth goes on increasing steadily from one century to 
another. If the present-day Christian idea of God is 
connected historically with primitive ideas of God, it 
has not been a gradual process; it has been a history 
marked by moments of crisis, of new light coming 
abruptly, and then often a new gathering of mist 
which might make the movement of the following 
centuries seem away from the truth instead of towards 
it. Those moments of crisis were the moments when 
there appeared amongst men some person or persons 
who declared with power something about God which 
seemed strange and new to the people of their time 
—whether it really was new or was the reinforcement 
of something which had been believed long before 
and had been forgotten. It is these persons to whom 
the term " prophet ” can be applied—prophet, not in 
the sense of someone who necessarily predicts the 
future, but of someone who utters to men what he 
believes to be a message received directly from God. 
If it really is a message from God which these persons 
have brought at successive moments in the past, then 
what we have is not a stationary and inactive Reality 
which man, by a gradual process of his own mind, sees 
ever clearer and clearer, but a Reality supremely 
active, which breaks through in a special way at 
particular moments into the life of man, which seizes 
mightily the mind of the prophet and through 
him makes a fresh disclosure of its character to 
men. 

The idea of God held by Christians has behind it a 
history in which there is one supreme moment of 
crisis—the coming of Jesus Christ into the world. 
But before that there was a series of minor crises in 
the history of Israel. 

If we had longer time we ought to consider the 
question what ideas of God had existed at a period 
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still earlier than that great event when a federation 
of tribes, called in their own speech the B’ne Yisrael, 
“ sons of Israel,” who had been living on the borders 
of Egypt, were led by their great chief, Moses, to 
a mountain in the peninsula of Sinai, which was 
regarded as the special seat of the great God whose 
name we pronounce as Jehovah, 1 and an epoch- 
making transaction took place, in which Jehovah took 
the Israelite tribes to be his peculiar people and the 
Israelites engaged themselves to be faithful to Jehovah. 
In the long ages before that, ideas of God had been 
floating in the minds of men, ideas, perhaps, like those 
which exist in the minds of uncivilized peoples of 
to-day. Some people, when they undertake to trace 
the idea of God throughout the ages, try to show how 
the Israelite idea of God, like all other ideas of God, 
was just a combination of savage ideas of God with 
certain things left out or changed. We cannot go 
into that now. For one reason, because it seems less 
clear to-day than it did to the different schools of 
anthropologists a little while ago what ideas of God 
primitive man did, as a matter of fact, have, or indeed 
what ideas savages have to-day. One very learned 
living anthropologist, Father Wilhelm Schmidt of 
Vienna, is bringing out an immense work, packed with 
the results of recent research, which prove, he thinks, 
that when you get to-day to the peoples who are most 
backward in culture, presumably most like very primi- 

1 “ Jehovah ” is certainly not the way it was pronounced by the 
ancient Hebrews. But no one knows how they did pronounce it. 
It is the present fashion to transcribe the name as “ Yahweh/' but 
it is quite uncertain whether this is right. Some scholars think 
that tie ancient pronunciation was more like “ Yaho.” If so, 

“ Jehovah ” is nearer to it than *' Yahweh." *' Jehovah,*' at any 
rate, is the way of representing the name consecrated by English 
literary tradition; " Yahweh,” while it certainly has the dis¬ 
advantage of seeming pedantic, may not even have the advantage 
of being correct. 
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tive man, you find a comparatively high idea of the 
Great God in the sky, a purer idea than you get among 
more advanced peoples who practise magic, and who 
worship many gods. This, of course, is like the view 
put forward by Andrew Lang a generation or more 
ago. Probably, as Professor Rose has suggested, less 
attention was paid to Andrew Lang at the time 
because people found it hard to believe that anyone 
who was a distinguished man of letters and a capital 
writer of light verse could be much good as an 
anthropologist! Father Schmidt has now based con¬ 
clusions similar to those of Lang’s on a much more 
extensive and systematic collection of facts. Of course 
there are other anthropologists who do not agree with 
Father Schmidt’s conclusions, though everybody recog¬ 
nizes his vast knowledge, but it is quite plain that 
many of the theories about the origins of religious 
belief which have had a great vogue rest on a very 
questionable basis of fact, and that, whatever theory 
any of us may have about the early phases of religion, 
it is prudent not, as yet, to be too sure about it. 
There is a shorter work of Father Schmidt’s in one 
volume, translated into English by Professor Rose, 
with the title, The Origin and Growth of Religion 
(published by Methuen), which I would recommend 
anybody to read who wants to see how one theory 
after another about primitive religion has come up 
in the last fifty years, has had its day and been dis¬ 
credited—at any rate as more than a very partial 
explanation. And no doubt we have not got to the 
end of the chapter yet. So we to-night will take as our 
starting-point that great event which most authorities 
place about 1200, though some as early as 1400 b.c., 
when at the mountain of Sinai Jehovah made a 
Covenant with Israel. After that, the Israelites in¬ 
vaded and occupied Palestine, the land which Jehovah 

D 
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had given them. Several centuries later, in the eighth 
century b.c., we see the Israelites in their land, now 
politically divided into two separate kingdoms, but in 
both regarding Jehovah as Israel's national god. Yet 
the idea of Jehovah held by the bulk of the nation in 
those days was evidently far from the idea which Jews 
and Christians have to-day of God: in the Northern 
Kingdom Jehovah was worshipped under the image 
of a calf or bull; it was thought that He was just the 
god of this one particular nation, and that His honour 
was bound up with His giving this nation prosperity 
and victory in war over surrounding nations, which 
had rival gods of their own. Then it was that the 
great Hebrew prophets arose, some of whose words are 
preserved for us in the Old Testament, in the books 
of Amos and Hosea and Micah and Isaiah. They did 
not deny that the Jehovah whom Israel worshipped 
was a real divine Power who had chosen this one 
nation for a special purpose; they did not deny the 
Covenant made long before at the mountain of Sinai. 
But they declared that the conception commonly held 
of Jehovah was w 7 rong. As the prophets showed Him, 
He was no longer a merely national god; He was 
the one God who governed the destinies of all nations. 
It is noteworthy that Jehovah, as the prophets repre¬ 
sent Him, is completely free from the mythological 
accessories w T hich belong to the gods of all other 
ancient peoples we know of, except the Zoroastrian 
Persians. Jehovah has no other god beside Him, no 
consort or family, no bodily needs and limitations, 
and His abode is not a mountain of Sinai, but heaven. 
If He has chosen Israel for closer communication with 
Himself than other peoples, He expects the more of 
them; and if the conduct of Israelites does not con¬ 
form to the pattern which Jehovah requires, they will 
feel all the more grievously the effects of His dis- 
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pleasure. It is righteousness, mercy and justice that 
Jehovah requires, not elaborate ritual and sacrifice— 
that was the main message of the eighth and seventh- 
century prophets. Listen to Amos: 44 I hate, I despise 
your feasts ”—it is Jehovah who is conceived as speak¬ 
ing—“ and I will take no delight in your solemn 
assemblies. Yea, though ye offer me your burnt offer¬ 
ings and meal offerings, I will not accept them. But 
let just judgment roll down as waters and righteous¬ 
ness as a mighty stream.” Or hear Isaiah: 44 To what 
purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto me, 
saith Jehovah. Who hath required this at your hands, 
to trample my courts? . . . Wash you, make you clean; 
put away the evil of your doings from before mine 
eyes; cease to do evil, learn to do well; seek judgment, 
relieve the oppressed, judge the cause of the father¬ 
less, plead for the widow. Come now and let us 
reason together, saith Jehovah: though your sins be 
as scarlet, shall they be as white as snow? Though 
they be red like crimson, shall they be as wool? If 
ye be willing and obedient, ye shall eat the good of 
the land.” Or Hosea: " I desire mercy, and not 
sacrifice; and the knowledge of God more than burnt 
offerings.” Or an unknown later prophet, whose 
words are included in our book of Micah: 44 Where¬ 
with shall I come before Jehovah and bow myself 
before the high God? Shall I come before him with 
burnt offerings, with calves of a year old? Will 
Jehovah be pleased with thousands of rams, or with 
ten thousands of rivers of oil? He hath showed thee, 
O man, what is good; and what doth Jehovah require 
of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God? ” 

Because the God of Israel was not a merely national 
god, the destruction of the kingdom of Judah by the 
Babylonians did not mean an end to the religion of 
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the Jews. Scattered from their land in Babylonia, 
they went on pondering the written words of the 
prophets and the rolls of ancient law. When under 
the Persian kings in the sixth and fifth centuries B.C., 
part of the Jewish people returned to their land and 
reconstituted, under Persian sovereignty, a Jewish 
state with the High Priest as its chief, it was a state 
governed by a Law in which the ideas of the Prophets 
were partially embodied. The former popular con- 
ception of Jehovah, which made Him like a pagan 
god, the former worship of images, were now ruled 
out: Jehovah was clearly shown as a Spiritual Being, 
the Creator of the world, whose characteristic was holi¬ 
ness and who required holiness in His worshippers. 
The strong legal character of the Jewish religion after 
the Exile has seemed to some people a come-down 
after the free creative religion of the great prophets: 
also in its admitting a large ritual element, including 
animal sacrifice in the Temple, it looks like a compro¬ 
mise with conceptions of worship which the prophets 
had repudiated. No doubt when great ideas get 
embodied in a code for general practice, that very 
embodiment of them may make them appear restricted 
and dulled. But apart from such embodiment the 
ideas can hardly come to govern men in the mass. 
One may see this by contrasting what happened in 
regard to the Jews with what happened among the 
Greeks. The Greeks, too, had their prophets— 
Heraclitus and Xenophanes and some later phil¬ 
osophers, including the Cleanthes whose hymn was 
used in the service before this lecture. Among the 
Greeks, too, there were those who denounced popular 
idolatry and declared that the Supreme was one God 
who loved righteousness; but these ideas among the 
Greeks remained simply the ideas of a number of 
philosophic individuals; they were never embodied 
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in any code, and popular paganism went on almost 
completely unaffected by them. As for the sacrificial 
ritual, we must remember that the ritual of the 
Temple after the Exile was so regulated that it no 
longer suggested the gross ideas of the deity which the 
idolatrous worship of the old Israelite kingdom had 
suggested; it was quite free from the sensual and 
immoral elements which had marked the forms of 
worship denounced by Amos and Hosea. 

After Alexander the Great, Persian rule in the East 
gave place to the rule of Greek or Hellenistic kings, 
and Greek rule, in turn, in the last century before 
Christ, gave place to Roman rule. In the later days 
of Greek rule and the earlier days of Roman rule new 
conceptions spread amongst the Jews which affected, 
if not their idea of God Himself, at any rate their 
idea of His action in the world and His relation to 
men. Their thoughts and imaginations came to be 
directed more than before to the great consummation 
up to which, they believed, the whole of human 
history was leading, the appearance of God in power 
and glory to bring to an end the evil of the present 
state of things and establish His kingdom of peace 
and righteousness, in which all the righteous would 
share—a perfected community, happy and blessed for 
ever. It was a consummation commonly believed to 
be not far off. In the days of the old prophets the 
horizon of pious Israelites seems to have been limited 
to this world: they believed that righteousness would 
always in the end win happiness in this earthly life, 
and their conception of any life there might be for 
men after death was vague and dim. The book of 
Job shows how painful it was for god-fearing Jews, on 
this view, to confront the hard facts of the world. In 
the last century before Christ for a multitude of pious 
Jews the horizon became enormously extended. They 
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now looked forward to an eternal world beyond this 
one in which the righteous judgment of God, so 
imperfectly shown here, would be fully revealed. 
The life of communion with God, begun for the 
righteous here, was seen extending into an infinite 
future, and the wicked who might continue in this 
life jubilant and triumphant up to the end would 
bear the judgment of God in that world on beyond. 
Sometimes the life after death was thought of as the 
life of the disembodied soul, especially by those Jews 
whom Greek ways of thought had influenced, but 
more commonly the hopes of the Jews were now fixed 
upon a resurrection of the body at the end of the 
present age. 

When Jesus appeared He began His preaching with 
the declaration that the Kingdom of God, so looked 
forward to, was now really at hand. He took for 
granted in His preaching the idea of God presented 
in the old Scriptures and held by pious Jews before 
His coming. In no recorded saying of Jesus is there 
a hint that He regarded the Jehovah of the Old 
Testament as other than the one true God. He 
spoke of God as men’s Father in heaven, but that very 
phrase was commonly used by Jews of the time. He 
told how ready the Father was to welcome back the 
sinner who returned to Him; but that truth was 
already there in the Old Testament. What was the 
new thing in the coming of Jesus? The new thing 
was Himself and the kingdom He had come to estab¬ 
lish. What happened was of course exceedingly 
unlike what Jews generally had pictured when they 
had thought of the coming kingdom. The Cross 
seemed complete failure. But when the Christian 
Church spread through the world, although its idea 
of God was still essentially the idea of the old Jewish 
Church, it had received a new and wonderful enlarge- 
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ment. The Archbishop of York pointed out in his 
lecture three weeks ago that when Jesus set forth in 
a moving story the truth that God was ready to for¬ 
give the sinner who returned, that was something 
different from God’s going Himself after the sinner to 
bring him home. The Christians believed that God 
in the person of Jesus had Himself come into the 
sphere of men’s sin and pain, to seek and to save, to 
remove the barrier created by sin between men and 
God by the sacrifice of Himself. The suffering and 
death of Jesus were the voluntary suffering and death 
of Him who was called in a unique sense the Son of 
God, the Being one with God. The Christian attitude 
to God rested essentially upon this belief, that in the 
life and death of Jesus there was a transcendent act of 
God in the midst of human history, a transcendent act 
of divine self-sacrifice. God in the past had chosen 
the one nation of Israel in order that by its special 
training in knowledge of Himself preparation might 
be made for this transcendent act, whose benefit now 
redounded to all men without any distinction of race. 
But Christians believed also that since the Resur¬ 
rection and Ascension of the Lord Jesus God was 
present in the world in a new way, by the Holy Spirit 
who worked in the community gathered from every 
kindred and tongue and people and nation, all joined 
in one Body to the Lord in heaven by one new 
supernatural life. Later on, Christian theologians 
formulated the Christian idea of God in the doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity—Father, Son and Spirit, one God. 
It is important to realize, in regard to this doctrine, 
that it was not framed as an abstract theory about 
the divine nature, apart from human experience. It 
was an attempt to express in the best way available 
the knowledge of God which Christians had by living 
communion with the Father, who was recognized as 
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the same God whose act of self-humiliation and self- 
sacrifice was seen in Jesus, and whose presence was 
experienced as the Spirit working in the community. 
It is idle to pronounce on the value of the doctrine 
till one has estimated the value of the life. 



WHY MAN BELIEVES IN GOD 


THE DEAN OF EXETER 

The answer to the question why you and I began to 
believe in God is, I suppose, that we were taught to 
believe, or, at any rate, that we found people believed 
in God, and adopted the belief ourselves. In other 
words, we accepted it on authority of some kind, very 
much as we accept the results of science, and the 
facts of history. But most of us feel that we cannot 
leave it there. The question: Does God exist? is so 
important that we must, if possible, settle the question 
for ourselves, and discover whether there are any good 
reasons for the belief. This is the subject on which 
I have to speak, and I should like to say at the out¬ 
set that the subject is so vast, and the discussions to 
which it has given rise so complex, that I fear lest 
I should be merely superficial. If anyone at the 
end is inclined to exclaim: Is that all? the answer 
is: No—this is an introduction only to the most 
profound problem which the human mind can con¬ 
template. 

If we look at that “ authority ” on which we began 
to believe in God, we find that it has a very peculiar 
and distinctive nature. It is not the authority of 
experts, but a tradition, which is part of the history 
of the human race. However far we go back, we find 
men believing in some kind of supernatural or divine 
being. Men, in fact, believed in God in some fashion 
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long before they thought of any arguments to prove 
His existence. The fact that Man has almost invari¬ 
ably had some religion is impressive. Of course, we 
can suppose, if we like, that it was all due to a mistake, 
and nothing but illusion. But the opposite view is 
equally possible, i.e. that men always believed in 
the reality of unseen Power, because it was really 
there. 

This view is supported by the fact that there has 
been a progress in the idea of God, or, as Christians 
would say, in the knowledge of God. The mark of 
an illusion is, that under criticism, it vanishes, or 
turns into something quite different. There has been 
no lack of criticism of the idea of God. Religion has 
advanced largely because of the criticism on current 
conceptions of the Divine Being, but the result has 
been not to banish the idea of the Creative Mind, but 
to make it more satisfying to the reason. 

The suggestion, which a study of the history of 
religion leaves on my mind, is that man is in a spiritual 
environment. Just as we come to know our material 1 
environment better, as experience enlarges and reflec¬ 
tion deepens, so man has come to know his spiritual 
environment better, as his religious experience has 
developed and his mind has grown. 1 would say,' 
therefore, that men believe in God first of all, because 
as men they have a dim consciousness of God. This, 
perhaps, explains why we often come across people 
who have a profound and living faith in God, but 
who would not be able to give any coherent reason 
for their belief. 

It is undoubtedly true that one of the reasons why 
men believe in God is because they need Him. We 
can see this factor at work in the most primitive 
religion as well as in the highest. The uncivilized 
man appeals to his gods in the matters which are j 
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vital to him, but over which he himself has no control 
—for fruitful seasons, and security. The civilized 
mystic finds in God the satisfaction of the spiritual 
needs of his nature, the fulfilment of desire. “ Whom 
have I in heaven but Thee, and there is none upon 
earth that I desire in comparison of Thee/’ As we 
all know, many critics of religion have used this fact 
as an argument against the existence of God. God, 
they say, is simply created by human needs. But 
surely this is unduly pessimistic. Does our experience 
suggest that what we need is probably not to be had? 
On the contrary, experience suggests rather that for 
every permanent and persistent need of man there is 
an object which fulfils the need. The evident need 
of God experienced by normal human beings is not 
an argument against God, but a powerful argument 
for His reality. Consider further this point. When 
people find a satisfaction for their needs in an illusory 
imagination, the effect is to weaken them, to make 
them less able to deal with life, to shut them up in a 
u fool’s paradise.” On the whole, the eff ect of religion 
has been the opposite of this. It has given men 
courage to face their problems, it has heightened their 
lives, not depressed them. 

We must add to this the facts which we sum up 
under the head of “ Revelation.” There have been, 
and are, many persons who have found in their own 
experience that God is a living reality—and among 
these we must reckon not only prophets and mystics, 
but a multitude of quite ordinary people. In our 
modern scientific world we lay great stress on experi¬ 
ence. Science itself is based upon the study of human 
experience. It would be a very dangerous proceed¬ 
ing to dismiss all this experience of God without care¬ 
ful and respectful consideration. 

Philosophers have always been discussing the exist- 
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ence and nature of God, and after the manner of 
philosophers, they have embarked upon some very 
subtle and obscure discussions, which only a trained 
philosopher can follow; but the essence of the matter 
is quite simple. Perhaps the most important of our 
needs is what we may call the “ intellectual need/’ 
In this respect we differ from the other animals. We 
have a craving to get things clear, to “ make sense ” 
of our experience. There are several possible theories 
about the world, all of which claim to make sense of 
experience; for example, the Materialist theory; and 
the essence of the philosophical argument for the 
existence of God is that it explains experience as a 
whole more adequately than any other. No intelli¬ 
gent believer in God would assert that there are no 
serious difficulties in the way of his theory, but he 
would point out that there are greater objections to any 
alternative view. You may say, perhaps, why should 
we assume that things do “ make sense/’ or that the 
universe is intelligible? Perhaps it has no meaning, 
and is, in the end, a chaos, or at least not what we 
should call a rational order. If you like to take that 
line, no one can refute you; but the fact remains that, 
in practice, we all assume that wherever we take up 
experience it is capable of being understood. If we 
did not assume this, we should never have anv 
knowledge of the world at all. 

The complete case for belief in God would include 
a critical examination of all the suggested alterna¬ 
tives. We cannot attempt that now, and we must 
take a glance at some of the arguments in favour of 
that belief. I should like to say here that I do not 
think any single argument proves the existence of 
God beyond question. The true argument is a 
cumulative one, and all the more impressive on that 
account. We find many quite different trains of 
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thought leading in the same direction, and converging 
on the same idea. 

I wish more people followed the example of St. 
Anselm, and reflected on the rather curious fact that 
we have the idea of God, of the most Perfect Being, 
in our minds. As Anselm pointed out, even the 
“ fool ” who says in his heart there is no God has the 
idea, for otherwise he could not deny the reality of 
the idea. Anselm thought that the idea of God 
implied the real existence of God, and I believe in 
a sense he was right—but without plunging into the 
discussion of this problem, we can see that there is an 
interesting question here. Somehow 1 have the idea 
of absolute perfection and infinity, but all the things 
I sec, and all my own experiences, are imperfect and 
finite, I know they are imperfect and finite because 
I have the idea of the perfect and infinite. But they 
would not have given me the idea. How do 1 come 
by it? How is it that, throughout my experience, if 
I look for it, 1 can find this conception of the perfect 
implicit? Surely the most reasonable explanation is 
that I am in fact in contact with the Perfect Being, 
who perhaps dimly and obscurely but really manifests 
Himself thus in my thoughts. 

The two great Greek philosophers, Plato and 
Aristotle, thought out an argument which has been 
very much debated by thinkers ever since. It has 
been called in learned language the Cosmological 
argument—the argument from the Cosmos (the 
world); but in its essence it is quite easy to grasp. 
The idea is the same as that which is expressed in 
the exclamation of the Psalmist: “ Who made all 
these? ” or in the simple question: “ How did it all 
begin? " It is argued that, if there is motion and 
change, it must have had an origin, there must be a 
“ First Mover if we find that there is a long chain 
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of causes and effects, the chain must hang from 
something—there must be a “ First Cause.” There 
is a great deal of force in these arguments, but 
I think the general idea can be put in a better 
way. 

The universe is not self-explanatory; it does not 
account for itself. Can you find the explanation of 
the world, or of experience, the reason why there is 
any world or experience, inside the world or inside 
experience? Of course you can explain the world 
up to a point, without bringing in the idea of God. 
You can trace the connection of one thing with 
another, and find out laws of nature. But we have 
still further questions to ask about the why and the 
how of things. If you are satisfied with asking only 
the surface questions, you may get on very well 
intellectually without God. When we insist on asking 
the last question, when we push our curiosity to the 
limit, and inquire why is there this system of things 
or events, which we call the world, then we find our¬ 
selves almost compelled to answer that the ultimate 
ground of things, their reason for being at all, is 
Creative Mind. I think many men of science, who 
are interested in the problems which lie behind 
science, are now supporting this conclusion. They 
find, at least, that it would be a convenient hypothesis 
to suppose that behind the universe is the “ Mind of 
a Mathematician.” 

The easiest argument to understand is the 
argument from design. There seem to be clear 
instances of means adjusted to ends, of purpose, in the 
world, and it is natural to infer that purpose means 
mind. The theory of evolution, it is often said, has 
undermined this ancient argument, and it is, of 
course, true that it has caused a considerable modifica¬ 
tion in its statement. We should, however, beware 
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of people who tell us that Darwin has killed the 
argument from design. There is a great deal of 
doubt whether Darwin’s principle of natural selection 
is able to account for anything like the number of 
facts which it formerly was supposed to cover, and 
many scientific authorities now admit that there seems 
to be a 14 direction ” in evolution. We need not wait 
for the scientific experts to form our opinions for us. 
The main fact is obvious to all. It is this: the process 
of evolution has produced mind, thought, and know¬ 
ledge. Somehow out of the process have come intelli¬ 
gences which can begin to understand the process. 
This is an amazing fact—the most important fact in 
the world—the emergence of mind. 

Is it credible, we may ask, that this should have 
happened as the result of an unintelligent and 
undirected series of changes in the world of matter? 
And further, if mind is the product of the blind forces 
of nature, what justification have we for relying on 
its power to discover truth? We are sometimes told 
that science and religion are in opposition to one 
another, and no doubt there are points where current 
religious beliefs are not in harmony with scientific 
knowledge; but the existence of science is itself an 
argument for the reality of God. 

We have other kinds of experience beside that of 
knowing. The world appears to us to be not only 
something to be understood, but a sphere where we 
have to act, and also sometimes full of the most 
wonderful beauty. We shall have less than half 
the case for belief in God if we leave out what 
philosophers call 44 values." Goodness and beauty 
are, in their own way, no less real than the things 
we can touch—perhaps they are more real. Of course, 
it is true that standards of morality differ, and the 
ideas of the savage about goodness are not the same 
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as those of civilized Christians; but every normal man 
has the feeling of moral obligation—there are things 
he ought to do, and things he ought not to do. And 
this feeling of ought, or of duty, is not the same 
as the feeling that it would be for my pleasure, 
or the pleasure of others. Every normal man also 
feels that he ought to improve his ideas of good¬ 
ness, that some moral standards are better than 
others. 

There are two thoughts which come to us very 
naturally when we consider our moral experience, our 
conscience. First, this sense of obligation must have 
some foundation. I did not imagine it; it appears to 
be a part of the nature of things. And secondly, the 
idea that good, or ideas of good, can be more or less 
adequate, suggests that there is a Perfect or Absolute 
Good. There is no sense in talking of better or 
worse unless we have some idea of a “ best.” I 
cannot enter here into the diflerent ways in which 
great thinkers like Bishop Butler and Kant have stated 
the argument from conscience. 1 will try to put into 
a few words the gist of what they have to say. When 
you realize the supreme authority over you of moral 
obligation, duty, and good, you feel sure that you 
are acting reasonably. Whereas if you ignore their 
authority, you are acting in a less reasonable way. 
Now what kind of world must it be in which moral 
action and reverence for duty are reasonable? It 
must be a world in which the moral ideal is 
somehow in the nature of things, one in which the 
source of obligation is not just one's feelings, but 
in the heart of reality. It seems an almost obvious 
inference that, whereas it would be reasonable to act 
on the assumption that duty and good are supreme 
in a world created and sustained by God, it would 
not be reasonable in the world of the materialist. 
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The view of the world most in harmony with our 
moral experience is belief in God. 

Some men are very little affected by beauty, but to 
others it means the greatest thing in life. Most of 
us have moments when the loveliness of some natural 
scene, or some artistic interpretation of the world or 
human life, thrills our hearts with a strange joy. 
What happens to us then? In those moments there 
is revealed to us a quality of the universe of which in 
our duller hours we are unaware. This quality is 
as real as any other, as real as the hardness of things 
we touch. And in the experience of the beautiful, 
the world discloses itself to us as, in its foundation, 
spiritual. Perhaps I can make this clearer if I say 
what I feel about beauty, in the hope that you will 
agree. A beautiful scene, or, indeed, any beautiful 
thing, always seems to be saying something, to be 
significant, though we cannot put what it means into 
words. There is something to which our spirits 
respond. One who cares for beauty finds it hard not 
to believe that the world in its inner nature is 
spiritual. 

I must return to what I said in the beginning. The 
reasons for believing in God are converging and 
cumulative reasons. If we take into account not some 
of the aspects of the world only, but all of them, if 
we consider our intellectual need to get a coherent 
idea of the world, our enjoyment of beauty, our moral 
life, our religious experience, among the possible 
views of the world, there is only one which does justice 
to them all—belief in God. 

Finally, I would say that the ultimate reason why 
men believe in God is because they are akin to Him, 
and in their deepest being in contact with Him; more¬ 
over, He is their Goal and their Home. We all know 
moments when we perceive that the things which we 
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desire most in the world will not finally satisfy us or 
give us peace. Then there arises the thought that 
there is some Supreme Good beyond the goods which 
we pursue. The unquiet heart, which lives even in 
the most fortunate of men, is the perpetual witness 
to the reality of God. 
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J. Y. SIMPSON 

The subject of this evening’s address is Science and 
the Idea of God. By Science we may understand that 
ordered, tested, organized and self-consistent know¬ 
ledge of the universe in all its aspects, that has 
gradually been built up on the basis of observation,, 
experiment, and conclusions drawn therefrom. It is> 
therefore rather difficult to say where science ends and 
philosophy begins. Few human distinctions, if any* 
can be established in a thorough-going, absolute way. 
The man of science does not usually collect and 
confirm his facts simply for the fun of the thing. His 
facts, so garnered, are like a lot of unstrung pearls. 
He finds there is a possibility of stringing them 
together—that they have a certain “ hang ” or 
relationship. It is as he considers this “ hang ” of 
things, and in a comprehensive fashion tries to get at 
the “ hang ” of the whole, wondering sometimes why 
there should be a “ hang ” at all, that the philosopher 
in him predominates over the scientist. He may even 
move on, and attempt an interpretation or elucida¬ 
tion of what on occasion seems to him like a meaning 
in things, a certain worthwhileness or value in the 
world-process or way in which things have actually 
come about. All such attempts at assessment, with 
recognition of the challenge to action implicit in 
them, are of the nature of religion. 

It is, however, sometimes maintained in the 
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supposed interests of religion, that while science as 
science is concerned only with measurement, i.e. with 
the quantitative aspects of things, religion is mainly 
occupied with questions of worth or value, with what 
is sometimes called the qualitative aspects of things. 
Distinctions of this character are often pushed and 
stressed, until to the average man religion is made to 
appear as something rather abnormal, and unrelated 
to the rest of life and thought as he knows them. As 
a matter of fact no such absolute distinction exists. 
Our appreciation of differences of shades of colour, 
for example, is dependent on the differing rates of 
vibration entering the eye, and there are aspects of 
science into which measurement need never enter. 
It is far more important to realize that in putting such 
useful questions to Nature as: “ What is this? How is 
this? Why is this? ” it is the same mind of man that 
is at work throughout, and that failure on the part 
of the individual man to put such questions, whatever 
the answers, simply means that he has not lived up to 
his possibilities as a man. So far from a “ life of 
faith ” being something up in the air and lacking 
connection with everyday human experience, as too 
much religious presentation tends to make it appear 
to be, it is the basal characteristic of all thinking 
and living—even of the conditions under which you 
are listening-in at this moment. The whole super¬ 
structure of science has been built up, as Thomas 
Henry Huxley once put it, on “ the great act of faith 
which leads us to take the experience of the past as a 
safe guide in our dealings with the present and the 
future.” 1 In science and religion alike we believe 
with all that we are, and in this world in which we 
find ourselves only he who will walk by faith can walk 
at all. 

1 Science and Christian Tradition, p. 243. 
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At the same time we must never forget that science 
deals, after all, with but selected fragmentary aspects 
of Nature, so that in the end her account of things is 
only like a sort of X-ray picture, a more or less correct 
but shadowy outline of portions or manifestations of 
that Ultimate Reality which we can never hope com¬ 
pletely to fathom, at any rate on this plane of exist¬ 
ence. We have to be continually on our guard against 
false simplifications in science as much as in theology. 
In particular we have to resist the temptation of a 
too easy transference of conclusions arrived at in one 
corner of the field of knowledge, to some other corner. 
To do so may be quite unjustifiable in view of the 
different character of the underlying facts, as, for 
example, when it is proposed to transfer wholesale to 
mankind the conditions found to be governing the 
struggle for existence in the lower creation. 

The structure represented by Natural Science 
to-day is of imposing dimensions, and is a magnificent 
tribute to the mind of man. As contrasted with what 
might be called the static multive rse of previous 
generations, with its neat little clean-cut definitions, 
as of an atom, species and so forth, and its sharply 
separated branches of science, it is a representation of 
a dynamic universe, whose unity of structure is more 
impressive and fundamental even than its uniformity 
of behaviour. That behaviour is ordinarily expressed 
in the conception of Natural Law. A Natural Law, 
unlike a civil law, which has the character of an 
instruction, is a sort of shorthand resume or 
generalized description of observed uniformities of 
action or behaviour in Nature. Thus the heat energy 
in any isolated system, like a basin of hot water, tends 
to become less and less available. Strictly, such laws 
are true only of the actual observed uniformities, but 
by a reasonable act of faith their application is 
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extended to corresponding conditions not actually 
under observation, with results that justify this pro¬ 
cedure. Nevertheless, under the growth of experi¬ 
ence something of the old absolute dogmatism is 
being dissolved out of the statement of Natural Law. 
More and more such statement is being put in a 
conditional form—under such and such conditions, 
such and such results tend to follow, rather than 
“ must " or even “ will ” follow, as ran the statements 
in former days. Omniscience alone could justify such 
absolute dogmatism. Further, with the consideration 
Of what is involved in the passage of time, as also in 
the recognition of the continuous influence of sun¬ 
spots on our terrestrial environment, and so forth, it is 
seen to be impossible that there can be, theoretically, 
at any rate, any absolute repetition of identical con¬ 
ditions. There is also the modern revolutionary dis¬ 
covery that the world of small-scale events, as in 
calculations about the atomic break-up of a substance 
like radium, does not lend itself to the same treatment 
under which large-scale phenomena as, for example, 
predictions about the return of a comet, have hitherto 
been carried out with more or less success. Accord¬ 
ingly, it becomes more important than ever in the 
face of newly discovered facts to be ready to question 
the competency and sufficiency of older laws to include 
them, than to attempt to manipulate them so as to 
bring them under the previously established laws. 
The modern tendency to substitute a continuous 
succession of high-gTade probabilities for the past 
absolutely rigid, cast-iron conception of Natural Law 
somewhat alters the complexion of the world-process 
as it appears to the observer. He seems once again 
to be looking out on a world of almost infinite 
possibilities. 

The world-process, by which term we may under- 
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stand the way or method by which our planet has 
come to be what it is to-day, reveals itself in the large 
as a process of marked continuity from the inanimate 
(or inorganic) through the animate (or organic) to 
man. The line between the inorganic and the 
organic, that is, between dead and living matter, is 
wearing very thin. The original development or 
passage from the one to the other will probably 
eventually be held to have been connected with cer¬ 
tain relations and conditions associated with energy, 
but for ever unrepeatable, just because the process is 
a developmental one. The process which produced 
our planet may be regarded in turn as a continuation 
of the process from which emerged our solar system; 
that in turn as part of the process through which our 
stellar system has passed and is passing, and that finally 
as a mere phase in the cosmic process under which 
originated all the universe of space. This cosmic 
process discloses the unity of creation in that the 
chemical elements and atoms composing it, such as 
carbon, hydrogen and iron, appear to be everywhere 
the same. It reveals itself as a realm of order, a 
system of systems, an arena, on the w r hole, of broadly 
progressive, developmental activity. The stars are not 
distributed at random, nor can they be said to wander 
aimlessly about; their positions and movements are a 
demonstration of a realm of law 7 . 

Returning to our planet, we find on it the evidence 
of a descent of all the present-day forms of life from 
ancestral stocks by development and modification. A 
mass of data from the study of fossils, from the com¬ 
parative structure of organisms, from the study of 
their early individual development and from their 
functioning, as also from the geographical distribution 
of plants and animals, finds reasonable explanation in 
terms of this doctrine of descent, or organic evolution, 
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alone. Of the fact of organic evolution there never 
was greater certainty—no man whose work, however 
slight, entitles him to an opinion, could hold any 
other view and look an animal in the face—while on 
the other hand, at no time has there been such 
confusion and difference of opinion as to the factors 
in such evolution. Except on the supposition of 
evolution, it is difficult to understand why inverte¬ 
brates should have preceded vertebrates in the history 
of life, or reptiles come into existence before birds. 
The forms of life do not give the impression of having 
been simultaneously shaken out of some creative 
sugar-caster over the earth. It is important to note 
that precedent to, and accompanying, the organic 
advance, there has been a gradual process of develop¬ 
ment in the inorganic surroundings or environment. 
14 A grander, more diversified, and more beautiful 
geography than the present one,” it has been said with 
authority, “ the earth has never had; this statement 
is made advisedly, and with the knowledge that our 
planet has undergone at least six (of those) major 
readjustments of its mass.” 1 So close, indeed, is the 
relation between organisms, whether plant or animal, 
and their environment or surroundings, that we must 
regard them as belonging to one system undergoing 
change. In demonstrating in detail the fitness of the 
environment as the home of life, Professor Lawrence 
Henderson believes that ” a hitherto unrecognized 
order exists among the properties of matter,” 2 which 
we have not yet completely fathomed, in that “ the 
unique totality of properties of the physical elements ” 
provides the greatest possible degree of fitness for the 
support of life. 

1 Professor Charles Schuchert in The Evolution of the Earth and 
its Inhabitants, p. 71. 

4 The Order of Nature, p, 7. See also his The Fitness of the 
Environment. 
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At the same time it is a mistake to suppose that 
evolution and progress are more or less synonymous 
terms. The figure of a tree, originally used by the 
French naturalist, Lamarck, gives a not unfair repre¬ 
sentation of the facts. For it bears branches that 
turn down, and may be held as representative of 
forms of life that have degenerated, as in the case of 
parasitic forms; others that maintain a horizontal posi¬ 
tion, and may be considered as typifying forms like 
the Lamp-shells that have maintained themselves 
comparatively little changed throughout the ages; yet 
the tree continues to grow in its topmost branches. 
And the progress associated therewith may be regis¬ 
tered sometimes in increase of size, or in greater 
complexity, unification and co-ordination of structure, 
and in growing independence of, and control over, 
the environment, through the gradual domination 
of mind. Where life is, there is a measure of 
" freedom ”; even the single-celled forms of life 
practise the method of “ trial and error,” and learn in 
their small way. by experience. Evolution may be 
interpreted as the winning of freedom, and it is 
within the possibility of all organisms, including man, 
to misuse and misapply the degree of freedom that 
has been gained at their particular level of individual 
and racial development. In which case we may per¬ 
haps thereby find some explanation of the misfits, 
culs-de-sac and monstrosities that used to be regarded 
as blemishes on creation. Yet in spite of all failure, 
the pageant of life, issuing from the pre-Cambrian 
mists, proceeds apace down the ages with ever higher 
attainment, till man appears, the outcome of the 
travail of a universe—man, of whom we can still say: 

" It doth not yet appear what he shall be.” 

Looked at, then, in the large, the world-process or 
way in which things have come to be as they are, as 
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we know it best, in the case of our own planet, appears 
to have this very broadly progressive character, and to 
be sustained in the particular direction indicated. 
Especially does it give the impression of disclosing 
specific trends—age-long movements maintained in a 
definite direction under environmental urges and 
beckonings in part, in part under the active response 
of the living agent. Examples are found in the evolu¬ 
tion of the horse throughout that long phase of 
geological time known as the Tertiary era, and the 
trend towards personality in the case of man. The 
world-process is orderly and selective. At no point 
does it put us to permanent intellectual confusion. 
Throughout there is a certain element of unpredicta¬ 
bility in things, which becomes more marked with 
the appearance of life, together with that very high 
degree of predictability, especially in the large-scale 
region of the inorganic, already referred to, without 
which experience would be meaningless, and we 
should have neither history nor science nor theology. 
We are confronted by the great facts that the universe 
is intelligible in large measure even to our unaided 
finite minds, that the physical basis of things is of a 
mathematical character, and that everywhere we see 
definite quantities and proportions and relationships. 
Nor are we prepared simply to see in it all a reflection 
of the order that is in our own minds, as is sometimes 
maintained. For have we not experience of dis¬ 
ordered intelligences, and of how to deal with them? 
Indeed, the question begins to take shape as to 
whether in the world-process as a whole, there may 
not be proceeding the gradual creative elaboration of 
a great idea. 

In attempted explanation or interpretation of the 
facts many courses have, as a matter of fact, been 
adopted, which in the end reduce themselves to the 
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query as to whether in the case of the world-process 
we are dealing with a self-contained system of things, 
of which a complete and satisfactory account can be 
given in terms of physics and chemistry (i.e. of 
mechanism), or whether, dissatisfied with such an 
explanation because of its limitations, we should 
therefore look for another. As soon as we have 
stated that the process is broadly progressive, we have 
passed outside the pale of mere description with which 
science is supposed to be, but as a matter of fact never 
is, content, and entered the realm of assessment and 
valuation. With physico-chemical instruments and 
methods it is difficult to see how you can get anything 
but physico-chemical results, and when applied to the 
investigation of life, such practice constitutes no proof 
accordingly that there is nothing in the characteristics 
of life beyond what admits of physico-chemical expres¬ 
sion. Further, the assumption that mind, w T hich 
devises all the experimentation, can itself be the 
product of analogous, purely physico-chcmica] happen¬ 
ings, seems altogether too heavy for the premises to 
bear. It is not merely hard to understand how out 
of an absolutely determined closed system, anything 
of the character of a sustained, broadly progressive 
process could eventuate, but with the questioning of 
the very premises themselves, the suggestion becomes 
increasingly precarious. The simple matter of fact is 
that present-day physics, in face of the demonstrated 
existence of that which is unpicturable, although 
expressible in terms of formulae and equations, as, for 
example, in the case of the structure of an electron, 
involves an almost complete restatement of the phil¬ 
osophy underlying the older Newtonian physics of 
ponderable bodies. It is as if physicists were being 
driven back on “ pure thought ” for their attempted 
representations. Physics has reached a point at which 
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process or action is more fundamental than any con¬ 
ceptions of substance: “brute matter*' no longer 
exists. Matter and life are alike processes, or the 
summed expression of processes, rather than sub¬ 
stantial entities or things. And the massed result of 
their activities is a cosmos or orderly system, and not 
a chaos. 

Finally, in this connection, not merely is there the 
question of origins, of which science knows nothing 
—it is easier to forecast the outcome than to recon¬ 
struct the beginning—but throughout there is the 
impression of striving on the part of Nature to reach 
some goal. She reveals herself as a process in which 
things of increasing complexity—electron, atom, 
molecule, cell, organism, man, society—succeed one 
another, and lower elements are gradually built up 
and incorporated in higher ones. Yet one of the really 
significant features in the process is that you can never 
exhaust, theoretically beforehand, the powers and 
possibilities in the particular entity under examina¬ 
tion; you must see it in the new relationship. Com¬ 
binations of elements, as in the association of hydrogen 
and oxygen in the formation of water, for example, 
produce results that could not have been predicted 
from any previous knowledge of the combining 
elements. But most distinctive of all is the age-long 
trend towards personality in man. To suppose of this 
sustained, connected sequence of events, that it was 
merely “ a chapter of accidents," something haphazard 
or the result of chance, would require faith greater 
than can be found in Israel. It is not that kind of 
a world, with its implication that reason was a sort 
of by-product of chaos. Only prejudice would insist 
nowadays on mechanism and purposiveness being 
considered as opposing and inconsistent ideas, or on 
restricting science to the study of the former. 
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In this age of extreme specialism, biologists have 
sometimes felt as if they had no time, and in some 
cases no inclination, to form conceptions of the 
universe as a whole in relation to their particular 
studies, while physicists have been apt to have an 
insufficient realization of the failure of their concepts 
or ideas as at present stated to compass or confine life, 
which comes oozing out through the meshes in the 
network of their ideas. The facts of adaptation or 
adjustment, which is life, of organization in the sense 
of a sustained relation of active intercourse with the 
environment, of the co-operation of the parts of the 
body working together in the interests of the whole, 
of the anticipation disclosed in early individual 
development, as when the eye of the unborn mammal 
develops in relation to light rays that will later strike 
upon it, and of the increasing dominance of mind— 
such facts do not easily go into the concepts of physics 
and chemistry as understood to-day. How they may 
fit into physico-chemical conceptions expanded and 
extended to cover the facts as known, is a question 
for the future. That they may do so is rendered 
possible as we come increasingly to realize the unity 
of creation. More probably, however, the progress of 
investigation and discovery will tend towards the 
adoption of what may be called an organismal view 
of things in connection with life, a view more 
fundamental and inclusive than anything in physics or 
chemistry. That which is higher and more of a whole 
cannot be adequately expressed in terms of that which 
is lower. It is organisms with which we have to deal, 
rather than mere living matter. 

To the poet the sense of the whole comes first: to 
the man of science it comes last, sometimes never at 
all, and rarely in poetic form. Yet to recall the names 
of the late Sir Ronald Ross, Sir Charles Sherrington, 
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and Professor Julian Huxley, is to cite exceptions to 
this generalization. And it may be that Francis 
Thompson glimpsed a truth which science will later 
justify when in “ The Mistress of Vision ” he sang: 

“ All things by immortal power, 

Near or far, 

Hiddenly 

To each other linked are , 

That thou canst not stir a flower 
Without troubling of a star'* 

That which physicists call the mass of an electron may 
not necessarily be a property of the particle itself, but 
only what it is in virtue of its relation to the rest of 
the universe. 

If now, realizing the insufficiency and incomplete¬ 
ness of a purely mechanical explanation, if aware of a 
Beyond that meets us equally in the conception of an 
expanding universe or the ultimate significance of 
mind, if finally impressed by the implications of 
the conception of “ wholeness/’ whether applied to the 
system of an atom, a cell, or a cosmos, we turn to the 
idea of a World-Ground or God, it is under the sense 
of an inward dissatisfaction with any merely natural¬ 
istic account of things. Religion is not a flight from 
Reality; it is a flight to Reality. No mechanism can 
explain itself, and things are because of their sig¬ 
nificance: it is an intellectual need that urges us 
to endeavour to get at the meaning and ultimate 
character of things. And when we try and represent 
to ourselves what sort of Actuality corresponds to the 
idea of God, the approach from scientific study of 
the world-process has certain very definite results. It \ 
must necessarily leave us with an enlarged, more j 
refined, nobler and more exalted conception of God. - 
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For in the heart of the researcher whose sensitivities 
are not entirely atrophied, there arises at times a 
feeling of wonder and of awe in the presence of the 
forces he is investigating that is not far removed from 
the worship in spirit and in truth. As Frennsen has 
finely said: “ We do not live for this life, but for the 
secret that lies behind it.” There is also the whole 
realm of initiative, the question of origins, which may 
be pushed into another 44 dimension ” of Reality, but 
is not capable of solution on any basis of mere 
immanence or indwelling, any more than a man 
can lift himself by his boot-straps. Every capacity 
and faculty in man (sight, hearing, etc.) has been 
developed in response to some stimulating and beckon¬ 
ing element in his environment. Is it probable that 
his spiritual capacity is the sole exception to this way 
of things? Is it not rather the very natural response 
on the part of man to that ultimate Environment in 
which we “ live and move and are ” what we are—- 
personal beings? No longer, however, can we be 
content with the ideas that were characteristic of 
the childhood of the race, but are driven rather to 
think of an eternally creative, sustaining, directive, 
personality-evolving Infinite Mind-Energy that seems 
to be increasingly at work in the world-process, which 
is its limited self-manifestation. And since man is a 
direct outcome of the process, and not merely some¬ 
thing added or tacked on to it, all that is characteristic 
of man at his best must in some way be representative 
of the character and working of that spiritual Mind- 
Energy. As the writer of the fourth Gospel phrased 
it: “ In the beginning was the Logos (i.e. the divine 
Creative Mind), and the Logos was with God, and the 
Logos was God.” 
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In one of the loveliest chapters of the Book of Wisdom 
there is, as some of you have often heard, an excuse 
offered for the worship of many gods, “ for the wor¬ 
shippers peradventure err, seeking God and desirous 
to find him ”: and in that search, we are told, they go 
astray and take wind, sun or stars to be gods. In 
this, no doubt, they are wrong, but can we wonder 
at them, says the writer, since “ the things are beauti¬ 
ful that are seen,” and “ the first Author of Beauty 
hath created them.” 

The Book of Wisdom, although some chapters of 
it are read in church as part of the weekday lectionary 
of the Church of England, is not held to be actually 
part of the Bible. I wish it were. Perhaps if it had 
been we should realize more clearly than we do that 
God is Love and Truth and —not less—Beauty. 

We do know that God is Love, even if we have very 
little idea yet how much and what that means. We 
are constantly reminded that our Lord Jesus Christ is 
the Life, the Truth and the Way. But even now 
people think of beauty as a rather superfluous kind 
of extra to their religion. They are shocked when it 
is claimed that our Lord was a great artist, and they 
simply reject as irreverent the idea that every parable 
he uttered was a perfect work of art. 

Christ was an artist. Does that really sound 
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irreverent? If so, it is because we have forgotten 
that God is the first Author of Beauty. We have 
forgotten that His world is so beautiful that no human 
artist has ever made anything to approach its loveli¬ 
ness, and that our far-off spiritual ancestors, at the 
very beginning of the Bible, said that God’s love 
of the world He had made could only be rightly 
expressed to us by the glory of a rainbow. 

Let me then ask you to forgive and forget the shock 
of hearing Christ described as an artist, and try to 
explain what I mean by it. I mean that His teaching 
is as perfectly beautiful in form as it is true in spirit; 
I mean that the reason why His parables live for ever 
in our memories is because they are beautiful. The 
great artist fits his work of art to the purpose for 
which it was made, and our Lord’s purpose was to 
teach us the truth about God and the Kingdom of 
God. In order to do this, one can sec Him searching 
the faces of His hearers as He spoke to them, and 
trying to find exactly the right way and the right word 
and the right picture. Standing often by the road¬ 
side or in the field (for He more commonly spoke out 
of doors than in, especially in the latter part of His 
ministry). He called the attention of His hearers to the 
birds that circled round them, the harvest in the fields 
near by, the flowers at their feet, the vineyards, the 
sunset, the lost sheep and—most moving of all—the 
lost child. These things still go to our hearts, and 
are unforgettable because they are so perfect for their 
purpose—because a Teacher, who was also a great 
Artist, thought of them, and used them for His 
teaching. 

We have only to compare the teaching of Christ 
with that, for example, of St. Paul, to see how incom¬ 
parably more beautiful the former is than the latter. 
St. Paul was a very great man, but he was not a great 
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artist, and his words are far more difficult for us to 
remember for that very reason. It was only when 
under the stress of the deepest feeling and the loftiest 
inspiration that his teaching reached the habitual 
level of Christ’s. 

Few indeed are equally artists and scientists, 
equally possessed, that is, with the love of beauty and 
the love of truth, but we ought all to realize that in 
fact they are the same thing, and that the search for 
either is the search for God, the revelation of either 
is the revelation of God, and the distortion of either 
is the distortion of the vision of God Himself. This 
recognition of the beauty of the world, which was one 
very sufficient reason why Jesus took such common 
sights as the harvest, the birds and the flowers to 
illustrate the truths He was proclaiming to us about 
their Maker, is not a small matter: it tame from the 
depths of His being. It is at heart what Christians 
mean when they speak of “ sacramentalism.” It 
means that Jesus saw the world we live in and the 
universe of which it is a part, neither as supremely 
important nor as an evil illusion. The great teachers 
of the East have often thought of all material things 
as naturally evil; so evil as to be beyond redemption. 
In the West we have been apt to rush to the opposite 
extreme. We have exaggerated their importance, we 
have allowed ourselves to be overwhelmed by the 
splendour and value of material things, and have 
enormously admired those who possessed most of 
them. Christ’s teaching is unlike either of these. He 
found the world so beautiful that it was fit to show 
us the very love of God Himself: but He did not 
think it of the first importance since the first import¬ 
ance attaches to that revelation and not to the things 
by which it is revealed. Its value, that is to say, is 
the value of what it tells us about God. It is the 
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" outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual 
grace.” 

What is this but to say that Christ was a great 
artist? That His whole view of life was that of an 
artist? That those who are not lovers of beauty can 
no more perfectly understand Him than those who 
are careless of truth? For truth and beauty are one, 
and the artist and the scientist only worship them 
under different names and appreciate them from 
different angles; but they are one. Some of the loveli¬ 
est things I have ever heard said about beauty were 
said by scientists. Sir William Bragg, lecturing on 
crystals to an audience of children, described first of all 
the atom and the molecule of which crystals are made 
up. Going on then to show us pictures of crystals, 
one after another, each seeming more lovely than the 
last, he exclaimed: “ If we may think of the atom as 
the letter in Nature’s alphabet and of the molecule as 
her word, surely we may think of the crystal as her 
sonnet 1 ” Is that not poetry? And is it not true? 
Sir Arthur Thomson, in his great book, The System 
of Animate Nature, has a chapter on the beauty of 
material things which has been to many of 11s a very 
message from God ever since we read it. It is he who 
first made us realize vividly the fact that almost all 
things in the world are beautiful—at least until 
human beings have touched and spoiled them! It 
happened to me once to go into a hall in which Arthur 
Thomson was lecturing with slides, at the moment 
when he was throwing on to the screen a picture of a 
transverse section of the spine of a sea-urchin. If I 
had not caught his words as I entered, and known 
what it was that he was showing us, I should have 
supposed it to be the rose window of a Gothic 
cathedral. 

Such instances of beauty as these impress one pro- 
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foundly, because they are instinct with the true artist's 
love of beauty. It is a very bad artist who cares only 
for what shows: it is a true artist whose love of beauty 
is such that he cannot help making everything that he 
handles as beautiful as possible, whether it shows or 
not, because he loves beauty. Who sees the inner 
construction of the spine of a sea-urchin? Who, 
before the discovery of X-rays, knew much about the 
structure of crystals? Yet since these things came 
into being they have been beautiful, and Sir William 
Bragg, speaking of the crystals, says that, as he studies 
them, they seem (if one may so personify a process of 
nature) to be perpetually striving after a more beauti¬ 
ful structure, a lovelier cadence, a more satisfying 
perfection. Who that has ever written a line of 
poetry or—more humbly—studied the great poems of 
happier men can fail to recognize with a quick instinct 
of sympathy the poet at work on his sonnet, the painter 
at his picture—God at His world? This last is a flight 
of imagination? No doubt; but it is a difficult one 
to ignore. I remember another saying of Arthur 
Thomson’s—“ the movements of wild animals are 
eurhythmic. We like them primarily because they set 
up a pleasant internal mimicry of eurh)thmic move¬ 
ments within ourselves. We admire the fitness of the 
structure to the movement; an accompanying song 
may increase the thrill; we add rhe imaginative touch; 
the lark is at heaven's gale and we with it .” 1 

Now all this means that if beauty is as truly divine 
as truth and love, the artist is as responsible for show¬ 
ing us this aspect of the divine as the scientist for 
showing us another: for it means that the “ inward 
and spiritual grace,” of which beauty is the “ outward 
and visible sign," is the love of the world's Creator. 

1 The System of Animate Nature , J. Arthur Thomson, Volume I, 
P 375 - 
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It is simply and frankly inconceivable that one 
should be able to make anything beautiful without 
loving it. 

It means further things for Christians. It means 
that ugly things distort or hide God from our eyes, 
just as much as false things or cruel things: and this 
I take to be a hard lesson for the English, or at least 
for the Anglo-Saxon, wherever he is, to learn. Most 
people prefer, on its own merits, a beautiful church 
to an ugly one, but a terrifyingly large number of 
people seriously believe that it does not very much 
matter; and others actually feel that they ought not 
to think it matters, whether they do or not. They 
speak ol beauty as a thing apart from God, and will 
even declare that, for example, the music in a certain 
church is so beautiful that it “ gets between them and 
God.” I have known a painfully conscientious person 
actually leave a church because he found that he could 
not escape this snare! 

Now, to say that the music in certain churches 
“ gets between one's soul and God ” is to say what 
is often dreadfully and darkly true. I am not a 
musician, but I have worshipped or tried to worship 
-—preached or tried to preach—in churches where the 
alleged “ music ” was such that by the time the 
sermon came the congregation were debauched. Bad 
hymns, false and sentimental tunes have done their 
work. How could I, I asked myself, preach there a 
God of beauty, truth and love, after indulging in an 
orgy of ugliness and insincerity? And what can I say 
to those who defend such things on the ground that 
they “ like ” bad music and enjoy singing it? Except, 
indeed, that we may “ like ” getting drunk, but 
should not offer that as an excuse for supposing it a 
proper preparation for listening to the word of Godl 
What God shall we preachers proclaim in a cheap 
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and shoddy building, decorated with cheap and shoddy 
art, and echoing to the sounds of cheap and shoddy 
music, unless it be to say in words what the build¬ 
ing, the decorations, the music, have already said in 
another language, i.e. that God “ likes ” ugliness and 
lies? 

There are indeed many who will admit that 
beautiful music and a glorious church are a help 
to them, and that they do sufler from the ugly build¬ 
ings and false music that are so common: but they 
will do this as a confession. They humbly own that 
they need such help, and admire the higher spiritual 
development of those who do not need it. I have 
even heard of a woman who condescended to go to a 
service in a great cathedral where the music is of an 
almost unearthly beauty, and averred afterwards that 
she could see that it was a help to some of the 
worshippers. She would not, therelore, she said, take 
it away from them: “ one does not take a doll away 
from a child.’' Really, this is almost unimaginable! 
Here is a person who obviously is, so far as music is 
concerned, simply deaf. This she regards as a high 
state of spiritual achievement! She is proud of it! 
She thinks it a virtue! And there are quite a lot of 
earnest church-goers who agree with her! They 
mutter to themselves: “Well, and she is perfectly 
right! She can do without the help the weaker 
spirits need, and what does that show but that she is 
farther on than they? ” I will tell you what it shows. 
It shows quite another thing. It shows a mind so 
stupid as not to hear the voice of God in music or 
to see Him in beauty. It shows one who does not 
“ consider the lilies/* because their heavenly beauty 
tells her nothing about God; who finds nothing but 
childishness in the assurance that the rainbow was set 
in the clouds to convince us of His love; who cannot 
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see the inward truth of that wonderful old story 
because her heart does not leap up when she beholds 
a rainbow in the sky. Not at all, you cry! These 
are natural beauties made by God, and therefore 
worthy—the lilies, anyhow, and the rainbow, because 
they are mentioned in the Bible and must be all right 
—to have our regard. It is the man-made beauty 
that we distrust, not the beauty of nature. Well, I 
have heard of a great saint who drew his cowl over 
his head when passing through one of the loveliest 
scenes in nature, for fear its beauty should distract his 
mind from God. But I admit that few Englishmen 
would do this. They really do can about the beauty 
of nature, especially the homely beauty of gardens 
and flowers. Has such beauty, howe\er, no deeper 
message for us who are called the sons of God? Can 
we make ugly things while God makes beautiful ones, 
and feel that we are truly proclaiming His nature to 
our fellow-men? 

The Christian is perpetually reminded by his Lord 
that he is a child of God. “ When ye pray, say 
* Father,’ ” said Jesus. When ye pray say “ Father ”! 
How much more does that mean than even the noblest 
of all commentaries upon it—“ God is Love ”7 God 
is Love, but we are His children and must share His 
nature. Again and again Christ’s counsel to us is 
based upon this fact. We are to act thus and thus 
because God acts so. We are to love, to forgive, to 
be perfect, “ even as our Father which is in heaven 
is perfect,” and our Lord quotes with approval from 
the Psalm : 44 1 have said ye are gods and all of you are 
children of the most High.” 1 This is a marvellous 
saying. Our Lord does not leave it there. 44 I 
ascend,” He cries, 44 unto my Father and your Father, 
unto my God and your God.” Because God is our 

1 Psalm lxxxii, verse 6; and John x, verse 34. 
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Father therefore we must show ourselves godlike. If, 
in creating, He created beautifully, so must we. How 
often have we done the reverse and been utterly 
unconscious of guilt? We breed an ugly animal 
from a beautiful one, making it fat and flabby or 
otherwise unsightly, for our purposes of food or sport, 
and in this we commit a sin against the first Author 
of them and of all beauty. We spoil and ravish the 
countryside for greed, and are too often unaware that 
it is a massacre. For the sake of coal or gold or other 
wealth, we scar the face of nature. The hills of Wales 
are defaced with dumps of ugly rubbish and ugly 
rows of cheap and shoddy cottages, because we have 
loved neither the hills nor the miners. We defile 
rivers with our sewage and smudge the earth with 
our slums for the same reason. We separate the 
beauty of nature, which is the beauty of the divine 
Artist, from the beauty of what w r e call 44 art," mean¬ 
ing the beauty of human artists, and so have fallen 
into a foolish and fatal mistake. Christ would save 
us from it by basing our conduct on the fact that we 
too are of God—His children—and thetefore to be 
like Him. Had we grasped this, we should, as with 
goodness so with beauty, have tried to be 44 perfect 
even as our Father which is in heaven is perfect/’ 
We should have built our cities as He built His world, 
making them beautiful for a beautiful use—the 
dwellings of the children of God. 

Those people w r ho tell us that they worship God 
as well or better in the country or on a mountain top 
as in a church are sometimes, it is true, deceiving 
themselves and talking mere sentimentality; but they 
have this justification—that at least the mountains 
and rivers, the sky and the countryside do speak to us 
of God, whether we hear His voice or not, whether 
we know Him by thai name or not; while too often 
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the buildings of men called (God help us) “ sacred 
edifices " do the exact reverse. 

We have learnt much, we Christians, from the 
advance of science, not only about this material world, 
but about the God whom, if there be a God, it must 
reveal, for a worker is known by his handiwork. To 
us in this twentieth century the astronomer has 
declared the glory of God, and the chemist has shown 
His handiwork. It is now time for the artist to take 
up the story. Let him teach us, as no one else can, 
that God must be Love since the creation of beauty 
was never possible to any but a Lover. Let him 
compel us to realize that ugliness is always false and 
that “ beauty is truth, truth beauty,” in time and in 
eternity. The scientist teaches us something of our 
slow evolution towards the godlike, but the artist can 
reveal to us in a moment that infinite which is God, 
whether the artist calls it by that name or not. He 
can deliver to us, as no one else in the world can, the 
truth that beauty is the expression of love because, 
whether he knows God or not, he knows that that is 
true, and it is his business, as it is within his power, 
to prove it to us. 

This is why it matters to us that above all in the 
House of God, should we worship the Lord in the 
beauty of holiness. Above all, should the artist there 
be allowed to declare to us the meaning of all beauty 
in creation and deli\er to us its divine message of 
Love and the supreme Lover of the world. There 
should we learn that “ the things that are seen ” in 
nature “ are beautiful,” for ** the first Author of 
Beauty hath created them,” and the things that are 
seen in art, being the work of his children, must be 
beautiful also. 
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I am going to assume, on the basis of the previous 
talks in this series, that God—in the sense of the 
Supreme Cosmic Intelligence which originally created 
and still upholds and controls the universe—actually 
exist?. But it does not necessarily follow that because 
He exists He must be all that men would naturally 
hope and desire that He might be, in respect of moral 
character, that is, of what we must needs call righteous¬ 
ness and love: it is at least theoretically possible that 
He may be a non-moral Absolute, transcending both 
good and evil, and working out His eternal designs 
with an Olympian indifference to the fates of His 
individual creatures. The manifest fact that He 
tolerates evil, ugliness, pain, and sin—for without 
His permission such things could not be—has been 
deemed to point to this latter conclusion. Can we 
still maintain the Christian belief that God is Love, 
in the light of the oppressive and terrible fact of Evil, 
human and sub-human, physical and moral? 

The difficulty presented by the existence of Evil to 
the defender of theism is traditionally expressed as 
a dilemma: Either God tolerates Evil because He 
cannot suppress it, in which case He is not omni¬ 
potent, or He tolerates it because He is indifferent 
to it, in which case He is not all-righteous . 99 Many 
religious thinkers, from Zoroaster down to Mr. H. G. 
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Wells, have endeavoured to solve the difficulty by 
frankly accepting the first alternative, and saving 
God's goodness at the expense of His power. This is 
the theory known as dualism, which assumes an 
eternal, or at any rate extremely ancient conflict 
between God and an opposing principle, a recah 
citrant Matter or a coeval but malevolent Personality. 
Dualism, however, does not really solve the problem: 
for every dualism requires an ultimate monism to hold 
it together, and the eternal conflict of God and the 
evil principle assumes an Absolute in the background 
—what Mr. Wells calls “ the Veiled Being ”—to keep 
them both in existence. It is this Absolute, or 
“ Veiled Being/' who is God in the only sense of 
the term that matters: the supposed benevolent, but 
limited God, if He existed, would be no more than a 
kind of super-archangel, who might deserve our affec¬ 
tion, but could never command our worship. The 
only God, therefore, whose relation to Evil is worth 
considering, is the ultimate, Absolute God, the 
ineffable Source and Ground of all being, the almighty 
Disposer of all events. And we shall only be able to 
square the facts of life with the hypothesis that this 
God is Love, il we can discern reasons for believing 
that His control of cosmic and human history is 
shaped in accordance with a plan, directed towards 
the realization of a supremely valuable End—but an 
End of such a nature that, whilst its consummation 
necessarily involves the elimination or conquest of 
everything incompatible with it, the process of its 
realization inevitably involves at least the theoretical 
possibility of temporary aberrations from or contradic¬ 
tions of it. Is there any evidence of the existence of 
such a plan? 

It should be noted that, in judging the actions of 
our fellow-men, we are usually, and reasonably, pre- 
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pared to assume (on the basis of adequate evidence) 
that a given agent has a plan, even though we may 
not know in detail precisely what the plan is. So also 
with the things of God. If we could exhaustively 
<fc justify the ways of God to man/' we should be gods 
ourselves. It should be enough for us if we can 
obtain reasonable certainty that He has a plan, and 
can dimly discern its main outlines, even though vast 
areas of detail are shrouded in incomprehensible 
mystery. A military illustration may help us to grasp 
this point. Let us suppose that the commander-in- 
chief of an army occupying an entrenched front of a 
hundred miles 1 length or more has decided, on the 
basis of the supreme synoptic and strategic view of 
the battlefield which he alone possesses, to permit the 
enemy to penetrate his lines to a depth of ten or 
fifteen miles, knowing that at the right moment he 
will be able to launch flanking counter-attacks at the 
base of the salient so formed, thus restoring his 
original front and capturing a vast mass of the enemy, 
horse, foot and guns. The whole design is quite clear 
to him, as he sits in the privacy and comparative quiet 
of G.H.Q., but it is not by any means so clear to 
individual soldiers in the trenches, each of whom can 
only see a very tiny section of the front. All they 
know is that the enemy seems to be coming on and 
on, that they themselves are being steadily driven 
back, that the artillery which should overwhelm the 
hostile forces is inexplicably silent, or displays only 
a feeble and intermittent activity. Yet, if they are 
patient and reasonable, they will not jump to the 
conclusion that the commander-in-chief is incom¬ 
petent, or in league with the enemy, or does not much 
mind what happens, or does not exist at all. They 
will, rather, assume that he knows what he is about, 
and that there is method in his apparent madness; 
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and this will be all the easier for them if they are 
already convinced by irrefragable evidence that their 
commander-in-chief is all and more than all that he 
should be in respect of skill and devotion, and if they 
are stationed on such a sector of the front that they 
can dimly discern the preparations for the final 
counter-attacks which will turn apparent defeat into 
victory. The application of this will be obvious. If 
we believe in the reality of Good, we have a strong 
initial presumption that God is good, for any other 
view reduces the distinction between Good and Evil 
to illusion: we cannot in any case expect to see the 
whole of His plan for the world; but what seems to 
be the a priori probability that there is such a plan 
will be turned into certainty if we can discern some, 
at least, of the preparations which He is making for 
the final annihilation of the foe. 

Even if, however, we cannot expect to be able, with 
our present limited faculties, to grasp the di\ine plan, 
if it really exists, in all its infinite complexity, w r e 
may at least demand from what purports to be a real 
revelation from God that it shall tell us quite 
unambiguously what are the basic principles upon 
which the plan is built. And Christian thought, 
which is the product of centuries of reflection upon 
that unique experience of God which for nearly four 
thousand sears the Jewish and Christian Churches 
have believed themselves to enjoy, has no hesitation 
as to the answer. The two basic principles of God's 
plan for realizing His cosmic End, which is the 
perfection of the Kingdom of Heaven, are these: 
(1) Spiritual Freedom, and (2) Spiritual Solidarity. I 
proceed to elucidate these in turn. 

Spiritual Freedom. The characteristic quality of 
Life is the power of spontaneous self-adaptation to 
environment; the characteristic quality of Mind and 
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Spirit, into which Life has developed through the age¬ 
long process of 41 emergent evolution/* is the double 
power of adapting self to environment and, in ever- 
increasing measure, environment to self. The self- 
discipline of saints and heroes illustrates the mastery 
which man has acquired, or at any rate may acquire, 
over himself; the marvellous invention by means of 
which I am now addressing you exemplifies the 
control which he has acquired over his environment. 
But the line of development from the primordial 
speck of living jelly, floating helplessly in a pre¬ 
historic ocean, up to the modern man, who can in an 
hour travel a couple of hundred miles by aeroplane 
and all the time maintain communication with people 
on the earth by wireless, is (we have every reason to 
believe) absolutely continuous. Organic evolution, 
therefore, would seem to have been shaped with a 
view to the generation of freedom—to the production 
of consciously self-determining and morally respon¬ 
sible beings. And, so far as it goes, this view of the 
world confirms the affirmation of Christianity that the 
ultimate End of God in creating the universe was to 
bring into being the perfected society of heaven, 
consisting of the spirits of just men freely united to 
Himself in sympathy, love and adoration, and trained 
for their eternal destiny through the discipline of free 
probation on this earth. There w-ould have been no 
point (if we may use the crude language w hich is the 
best that our finite reason can command) in God's 
making men conscious without also making them 
free; if He had merely wished to be surrounded by 
forms of being w hich could never, under any circum¬ 
stances, have diverged from His designs, an inanimate 
physical universe, eternally determined by the inexor¬ 
able laws of mathematics, W'ould have given Him all 
that He wanted. The bestowal of freedom, then, 
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upon His intellectual creatures, and the scrupulous 
respect for that freedom, once bestowed, represent one 
great factor which has moulded God’s plan of human 
history. And not of human history alone, for if there 
be, as most Christians believe, created spirits higher 
in the scale of creation even than man, the same 
principle must apply to them. But real freedom— 
real liberty of self-determination and choice—neces¬ 
sarily means freedom to do w r rong as well as right. 
This is a conclusion which is quite inevitable; if you 
are going to train a child to build up its own character 
through the right use of freedom, you must give it 
freedom, and take the risk that the freedom may be 
abused. This is precisely what, on a vast scale, the 
Creator has actually done. God has not willed Evil, 
but He has willed a state of things in which Evil is 
possible, because only so could He achieve an End 
which was far richer, grander, and more intrinsically 
valuable than any Enel which could have been realized 
in a world of impeccable automata. Still using 
human language, we may say that in creating free 
agents He took the risk that they would sin: and He 
took that risk with His eyes open, because He knew 
that in the long run He could ensure that His purpose 
would not be defeated, that human sin could be 
over-ruled and finally abolished, and the Kingdom of 
Heaven achieved. 

I pause for a moment to answer an objection which 
may occur to some of you at this point. “ Does not," 
it may be asked, “ all this language about ‘ an End 
which could be realized in no other way ' really 
detract from what you gave us to understand at the 
beginning of your lecture that you were taking as 
an absolutely fixed assumption—namely, the omnipo¬ 
tence of God? Are you not really returning, by a 
somewhat circuitous route, to the theory which just 
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now you condemned—namely, the theory of a limited 
God, or dualism? ” I reply that I am not. The 
limited God of dualism is a God who is limited by 
somebody or something other than Himself; but the 
God of Christianity is limited by nothing other than 
His own nature, of which the laws of being are the 
expression; and He neither can nor will—when we 
speak of God, the two verbs are really synonymous— 
contradict His own nature. The Greek word which 
is translated “ almighty/* in the Nicene Creed (the 
most authoritative summary of Christian belief in 
existence) does not mean that God can do anything 
imaginable, however absurd or self-contradictory; it 
should be translated “ all-controlling/* grasping the 
universe in a comprehensive rule which nothing 
escapes. The medieval school-men, whose belief in 
the “ omnipotence ” of God (understood in the strict 
theological sense) was unquestioning, delighted in 
making catalogues of things that He “ cannot ” do: 
He ‘ ' cannot ” make past events not to have occui’red, 
He “ cannot ” make twice two to be five, He “ cannot ” 
annihilate Himself or commit suicide. In like manner 
we may, if we choose to use the expression, say that 
He 44 cannot ” make a human being simultaneously 
to be free and not free, simultaneously an automaton 
and a moral agent. The late Thomas Henry Huxley’s 
imagination of a dock wound up in such a way that it 
could do nothing but good is one which it is beyond 
the power even of God to realize, because, if a man 
were turned into a clock, it w r ould no longer be 
44 good,” in the ethical sense of the term, that he was 
doing. 

Much, then, of the weight of the world’s sin and 
sorrow will become easier to bear if we can in this 
way regard it as an incidental by-product—hateful 
enough in all conscience, but still only a by-product, 
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which is destined eventually to be eliminated from 
the scheme of things—of that freedom which is the 
pre-condition of the realization of the cosmic End, the 
completed commonwealth of spirits in perfect union 
with each other and with God. But this consideration 
evidently applies only to that evil in thought, word 
and deed which proceeds directly from our own free 
volition—that is, to what is called, in the language of 
technical theology, Actual Sin. But we have still to 
explain, so far as explanation is possible, the great 
mass of that far more mysterious evil which we cannot 
but deem to be independent of our wills, and to be, 
in the language of philosophers, simply “ given ”— 
such evil, I mean, as disease, especially the more 
terrible and agonizing kinds of disease, what seem to 
be the quite irrational and purposeless pains of child¬ 
birth, the inexplicable tragedy of pain and apparent 
hatred and selfishness in the animal world, and the 
innate unruliness and disharmony of our own passions 
and instincts which handicap our freedom and make 
us feel that we are walking in fetters. For all this 
“ given ” evil, w r hich we do not commit but rather 
endure, no human individual is responsible; and yet 
it exists. Here, indeed, we come face to face with 
an ultimate mystery; and yet the Christian revelation 
can shed a few rays of light even upon this. In order 
to understand what Christianity has to say about this 
most oppressive aspect of the problem of Evil, we 
must study the second of the two principles on which 
the divine plan of w r orld-history was just now asserted 
to be built, namely, the principle of Spiritual 
Solidarity. 

The language which we use in this section of our 
inquiry must be vaguer, in view of the greater 
mysteriousness of the subject; yet it will, I hope, be 
possible to convey to you some idea of the gist of 
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Christian thought on this profound matter.^ The 
spiritual world, like the physical, is one—a universe, 
not a multiverse. Man is never a mere self-sufficient 
individual: he is a social or gregarious being, bom 
as a member of a given family, class, nation, and of 
humanity itself. Each of these units has a collective 
consciousness, of a greater or lesser degree of definite¬ 
ness, and a feeling of the reciprocal co-inherence of its 
members. The individual has collateral connections 
with all his contemporaries, in virtue of the human 
nature which he shares with them; and he has what 
we may call vertical connections, through the mysteri¬ 
ous fact of heredity, with all the ancestors whose 
personalities have gone to his making, and with all 
the posterity which will succeed his generation upon 
this planet. Hence humanity may be regarded as an 
ever-flowing river, in which individual men are so 
many ripples or waves (though Christian thought 
regards each wave as having its own substantive indi¬ 
viduality, and as destined to endure for ever). But 
this river of humanity, though the motion of its main 
current is obvious enough, seems to have no precisely 
defined banks or borders; it seems to spread out on 
either side into floods of which the limit is hidden 
from us. There is good reason to believe that man, 
in the words of the Psalmist, has been made only a 
little lower than the angels; in other words, that he 
has intellectual kinsfolk as superior to him in the scale 
of creation as he is to the brutes; but, on the physical 
side of his being, his relationship with and descent 
from the animal world is indisputable. There is a 
sense, therefore, in which the whole of Life, sub¬ 
human, human, and superhuman, past, present, 
and to come, forms a single organism, in which each 
individual member is a cell—an organism ensouled 
by a single Life-Force, which some modern thinkers 
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have (mistakenly, as Christians believe) identified with 
God. 

Now we can see, within the sphere of human life, 
that this solidarity or sociality of sentient beings is 
the basis, the indispensable pre-condition, of certain 
very great blessings. All the delights and the 
sanctities of family life would be impossible if the 
family did not constitute a real organism; all the 
splendours of patriotism and the triumphs of justice, 
law and order could never have been realized if the 
nation were no more than a mob of self-seeking and 
self-sufficient individuals; and that wider world-order 
of peace and justice to which we all look forward— 
“ the Parliament of man, the federation of the world ” 
—will never become a fact so long as the peoples of 
the earth regard themselves as unrelated and jarring 
units, each one constituting an end in itself. Now 
the Kingdom of Heaven, the realization of which is 
the ultimate end of God’s whole cosmic plan, is 
essentially a social organism, which in the sacred books 
of Christianity is compared to a polis , a city which 
hath the foundations, a new Jerusalem, a single house 
containing many mansions, a communion of saints. 
And we can, I think, see intuitively, though it is 
perhaps difficult to demonstrate, that the ideal of a 
heaven, of which one of the cardinal principles is 
fellowship, is far richer and more splendid, and 
intrinsically far more worth realizing than that of a 
purely atomistic and individualistic heaven, which 
would consist of a number of isolated hermit-spirits, 
each bending his gaze eternally upon God, but taking 
no notice whatever of any of his fellows. A social 
heaven is per sc as much nobler than an individualistic 
heaven as a heaven of free spirits would be nobler than 
a heaven of soulless automata. Solidarity, therefore, 
is a principle just as necessary to the attainment of the 
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supreme End as freedom, and God could not depart 
either from one or the other without contradicting the 
fundamental nature of things, which in the last resort 
is His own nature. 

But the principle of solidarity, like that of 
freedom, is double-edged. Freedom is, in the nature 
of things, freedom to do wrong as well as right, to 
produce evil as well as good; and solidarity, which 
propagates, diffuses and multiplies our blessings a 
hundredfold, does exactly the same for our ills. A 
wise, affectionate and high-minded father is the source 
of the greatest good to his children; but a drunken, 
cruel and dissolute parent may handicap them all 
their lives long; and both facts alike rest upon the 
solidarity of the family and the organic connection 
between parent and child. From time to time society 
over-rides the solidarity of the family by imprisoning 
a cruel father, or by removing his children from his 
control; but such procedure is, in the nature of the 
case, exceptional, and it is dear that God's Providence 
could not interfere catastrophically at every turn to 
over-rule the evil consequences of human solidarity, 
without, in effect, destroying solidarity altogether. A 
stream flowing through a village is, as such, a good 
thing; but if someone throws poison into it, it may 
convey disease and death to the inhabitants. Yet, if 
some malevolent person actually does this, the remedy 
may well be not to abolish the stream by choking up 
the spring, but to persuade or compel the poisoner to 
desist; and, if he cannot for the moment be so per¬ 
suaded or compelled, or if the mischief is already 
done, it may well be better to tolerate an occasional 
streak of poison in what is still, on the whole, a 
fertilizing stream, rather than destroy the stream or 
the village altogether. 

This very rough analogy may suggest a reason why 
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God tolerates 44 given,” as distinguished from 44 directly 
willed,” evil—namely, that it could only be removed 
here and now by a catastrophic abolition of solidarity, 
which we have seen to be a necessary pre-condition 
of an enormously greater good than could be achieved 
without it; just as He tolerates “ actual ” or “ willed ” 
evil, because it could only be summarily removed by 
the abolition of freedom, which would mean the 
eternal impoverishment of the universe. On the 
other hand, all “ given ” evil must have originated, at 
some time or other, from an act of “ willed ” evil— 
for God cannot have created any evil, nor can it be 
self-generated. We are, therefore, justified in arguing 
backwards, from the observed fact of a greater mass of 
“ given ” evil to the occurrence of some indefinitely 
remote, pre-historic and it may well be pre-mundane, 
act of evil choice, on the part of what we have called 
the Life-Force, of some personal power embodying it 
—an act of which the dolorous consequences have 
been propagated by biological and social solidarity, 
even as when a stone is thrown into a pond the ripples 
produced by its fall spread outwards in ever-widening 
circles. 

Such a view of the origins of Evil, and the reasons 
for which God tolerates it, does not pretend to be 
complete or exhaustive. But we may claim that, 
though it leaves much mysterious, it is the only theory 
of Evil which does not in the last resort reduce good 
to mere appearance or illusion. And. so far as it goes, 
it appears to fit the observed facts. If we look at the 
great river of life ceaselessly flowing down the channel 
of time, we must needs pronounce it to be, in itself, 
41 very good but we can, none the less, discern 
terrifying streaks of malignity and cruelty in it. The 
struggle for existence in sub-human nature 14 red in 
tooth and claw with ravin,” the unseen hosts of micro- 
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organisms hostile to human life, the uncanny male¬ 
volent power which seems to live within a cancer, the 
hideous accompaniments which make death a thing 
of horror (instead of being, as it might have been, a 
painless or indeed pleasurable transition to another 
sphere), the subconscious reservoirs of impurity, 
brutality and selfishness in ourselves—these things 
give us the picture of a stream, good in itself, but 
infected by some primitive catastrophe near its source. 
Doubtless the phrase “ original sin," as applied to 
u given " evil in ourselves, is unfortunate, and it 
occurs nowhere in the Bible; the phrase “ the Fall " 
is also unbiblical, and in the light of an evolutionary 
conception of history we should prefer rather to speak 
of “ a culpable failure to climb," at any rate so far as 
man is concerned. Yet Christians believe that in the 
doctrines designated by these names, when broadly 
interpreted, we have as near an approximation to a 
solution of the problem of Evil as is possible with our 
present limited faculties. Doubtless such a theoretical 
explanation is in itself not consoling, apart from the 
promise of the ultimate elimination of Evil. But we 
can bear to believe that man is a dis-crowned king, 
living in a partially ruined universe, if we can be 
sure that the ruin and the discrownment are only 
temporary by-products of factors leading to the 
restoration of the true loveliness of the universe and 
the full splendour of man’s royalty. “ The sufferings 
of this present time are not worthy to be compared 
with the glory which shall be revealed in us " when 
“ the creation itself also shall be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God." 
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JESUS OF NAZARETH 

A. E. J. RAWLINSON 

The lecture delivered on April 2nd, which formed 
the conclusion of the first of these series of talks, was 
concerned with the subject of God and Evil. The 
Christian view of the world is essentially unsenti¬ 
mental : it is among the marks of the believer that he 
is able (in the words of a recent writer) to " keep 
steadily in view the reality of the evil in the world/* 
If he is at the same time also able to “go to meet the 
evil with a battle-song of triumph/* it is on the ground 
of the event which in the Christian Church was com¬ 
memorated last Sunday, and which we describe as the 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead; in other 
words, it is because of a fundamental faith in the 
reality of a divine victory over the forces of evil, 
affirmed to have been once and for all in decisive 
fashion achieved at a particular time and in a 
particular place. The clause in the Apostles* Creed, 
“suffered under Pontius Pilate/* the effect of which 
is to anchor the Gospel facts to a particular context 
in the framework of general world-history, gives 
expression both to the scandal and to the strength 
of the Gospel. It gives expression to its strength, 
for—provided the paradox imolved in the Christ¬ 
ian position can be maintained—a revelation once 
given, and a redemption achieved in and through 
history (just for the reason that it occurs only once, 
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and that history never repeats itself), can be, in a 
supreme sense, authoritative, decisive, and final. On 
the other hand, it gives expression at the same time 
also to its scandal and its paradox, because it is at first 
sight not easy to see, in theory, how a particular series 
of historical events can be of universal significance. 
4< History,” a great modern thinker once wrote, “ is no 
place either for absolute religions or for absolute 
personalities and it is possible to see what he meant. 
The Christian Church makes, on behalf both of the 
Person and of the religion of Christ, what can only 
be called an absolute claim—“ there is none other 
name under heaven that is given among men, wherein 
we must be saved”—but the Church, in making this 
claim, is at least well aware that a simply and merely 
historical account of the Person on behalf of whom 
such a claim can be made will not suffice. If the 
Church, on behalf of Jesus of Nazareth, is making a 
justified claim—I will go further, and say if the 
claims which Jesus appears to have made on behalf 
of Himself are to be justified—then there will surely 
be needed, 1 think, just such a dogmatic interpreta¬ 
tion of the Person of Christ, just such a reply to the 
question: “ Who, in the last resort, is Jesus Christ? ” 
as will be set forth, no doubt, in the talk which is to 
be given a fortnight from now. In the meantime, our 
own immediate concern, in to-night’s lecture, is with 
the strictly historical question: What do we really 
know, what can we know, about Jesus of Nazareth, 
considered, in the first instance, simply as a Figure 
in history? 

Apart from the faith and the adoring loyalty of 
those who had found in Him the Christ, and who 
confessed Him as Lord and Redeemer, it is not 
probable that any tradition with regard to the exist¬ 
ence of Jesus would ever have survived and come 
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down to the modern world. As it is, the allusions (for 
the most part hostile) in non-Christian sources of at 
all early date are to all intents and purposes negligible. 
We are indebted, for our real knowledge of Jesus, to 
Christian sources: in the first instance, to what is 
affirmed or implied in the authentic Epistles of St. 
Paul (which are earlier in date than the Gospels); in 
the second instance, to the Gospels themselves, which 
of course are our main sources of information. What 
can we say of them? 

In the first place, St. Mark, the shortest of the 
Gospels, is also the earliest. It was written probably 
at Rome, in or about the year a.d. 67, by John Mark, 
who had been in close contact with the original group 
of Jesus’ disciples, as well as with St. Paul and (as 
tradition affirms) with St. Peter. In the second place 
there are the two Gospels described as being respec¬ 
tively “ according to St. Matthew ” and " according to 
St. Luke.” They were written probably some ten 
years or more later than Mark. Their compilers in 
both cases used St. Mark’s Gospel as one of their 
sources; but, in addition, they have incorporated other 
traditions, and, in particular, they appear to have 
made use in common of at least one other manuscript 
source besides Mark—a collection of sayings of Jesus, 
which as a separate document has not survived, but 
which, in respect of its actual date, may have been 
easily the earliest source to be written dow r n. There 
are some grounds for the supposition that St. Luke’s 
Gospel may have been actually the work of St. Luke, 
the “beloved physician” and faithful companion of 
St. Paul, though it is fair to say that New r Testament 
scholars are not agreed about this. Speculation as to 
the authorship of the Gospel ascribed to St. Matthew 
is idle: the work (like St. Luke’s) is a compilation; 
the author, of whom it has been said that he “ writes 
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like a converted Rabbi, which perhaps he was,” may 
have lived and worked somewhere in Syria. We 
come, in the last place, to the Gospel ascribed to 
St. John. It is the most explicitly theological, as well 
as the profoundest in spiritual insight, of the four. 
It was written probably at Ephesus, at the very end 
of the first century, or perhaps even at the beginning 
of the second. The author, I think, may have known 
and revered the disciple St. John; but so far as my 
own judgment goes, I am not disposed to think that he 
is himself to be identified with the Apostle. 

The Gospels in modern times have been approached 
by scholars and critics, as well as by the plain man, 
with very varying degrees of historical scepticism. 
They are admittedly what has been called “ testimony- 
literature”: that is to say, they are written by 
Christian believers. They are pictures, not photo¬ 
graphs; and they present Jesus as seen through the 
medium of Christian “ faith.” They are, in addition, 
instinct with the atmosphere of a supernaturalism 
which was congenial to the religious mind of the first 
century, and to the original circles of Christian 
believers, but which is not very congenial to the mind 
of to-day. The mind of our own time has to a large 
extent been sophisticated by an outlook deeply 
affected and coloured by the assumptions, no less than 
by the habits of thought, which are characteristic of 
modern science. The habits of mind presupposed by 
the Gospels are wholly unmodern. The Gospels take 
for granted (and if the facts had been otherwise, it 
would have been a ground ior surprise) a considerable 
number of beliefs which to the modern mind present 
difficulties—beliefs about demons and exorcism, 
beliefs about the miraculous generally, beliefs about 
what is technically known as the “ End of the Age” 
and the “ Second Coming ” of the Christ. 
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Apart from all this, there are certain more general 
considerations. There is an element of uncertainty 
and relativity, and there are possibilities of scepticism 
(especially of what may be called detailed scepticism) 
inherent in all our knowledge with regard to events 
in the past. When once departure has been made 
(as it has been made by the educated mind of our 
time) from the position popularly called “ Funda¬ 
mentalism,” it must follow inevitably as a result that 
there is no single statement, and no detail, in the story 
contained in the Gospels which does not become, 
in principle, debatable: so that the possibilities of 
detailed scepticism are endless. It is not to be 
wondered at that the attempts of modern writers, 
divergent in respect of their temperament, of the 
degree of their critical competence, of their religious 
and philosophical presuppositions, and of their per¬ 
sonal equation and point of view, to produce a “ life ” 
of our Lord, have been extremely divergent. 

The point of view which I would wish to set before 
you this evening is that the Gospels themselves, 
despite their own detailed discrepancies and varia¬ 
tions, despite their unmodern mentality, and despite 
everything which can rightly be said about them from 
the point of view of historical criticism, still give by 
far the best picture of Jesus. The very elements 
which to the minds of people to-day may appear 
specially baffling, including, not least, the Evangelists’ 
attitude towards things supernatural, are conspicu¬ 
ously true to the religious and cultural background 
in relation to which, as a matter of historical fact, the 
life of Jesus was lived, and to the beliefs which He 
must Himself be held to have shared. The Lord's 
own human mind was the mind of a Jew, and of a 
first-century Jew: and neither Jesus Himself nor His 
disciples would be in the least degree likely to be in 
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any wise shy of the supernatural, or disposed to raise 
sceptical doubts about miracles. Whatever the mind 
of our own day may think about miracles, there can 
be no question but that the Jesus of history was 
believed to have worked them: and I think there are 
good grounds for believing that He was Himself also 
sure in His own mind that He had been enabled to 
work them, and that there were no limits to be 
assigned to the freedom and power, any more than to 
the loving kindness and mercy, of God. I think there 
are sayings ascribed to our Lord in the Gospels which 
imply this kind of outlook: and despite the admitted 
fact that the teaching of Jesus has come down to us 
in the Gospels not quite at first hand, and through 
the medium, moreover, of translation into a different 
language (for the Gospels are in Greek, whereas the 
Lord presumably spoke Aramaic), I would submit 
that the mind which speaks through the sayings 
ascribed to our Lord in the Gospels is the actual mind 
of an historic Person, uninventable in its originality 
and in its compelling power. J believe, in short, that 
(whatever be the case with regard to particular details) 
the main story of Jesus, and the vividly actual impress 
of His character and claims, as set forth in the Gospels, 
are beyond the reach of invention. I believe that the 
Jesus of history really did teach like this, really did 
claim for Himself the supreme spiritual authority, 
really did lead men to believe that the tyranny of 
Satan was broken, that the new “ Age ,f was at hand, 
and that He was Himself either the Christ—or a 
blasphemer 1 

In modern times there have been attempts 
frequently made to detach the message of Jesus from 
any specific relation to His Person ; or, in other 
words, to understand Jesus, apart from any emphasis 
upon His Christhood and personal claims, as being 
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primarily a Teacher and Prophet. The Lord Jesus, 
whatever the ultimate mystery of His Person, was 
certainly human; He was beyond question a Teacher: 
He was widely regarded as a Prophet; and He was 
addressed by His own disciples as “ Master ” or 
“ Rabbi.” To a large number of minds the idea of 
a Christ stripped of dogmatic trappings, a Christ 
“simply human,” a plain Teacher of righteousness, 
a human Master in the spheres of religious faith and 
of personal piety, makes a strong and immediate 
appeal. Is there any need to go farther? 

Now, I am very desirous not to show myself un¬ 
sympathetic towards such an attitude. I can feel 
myself at times its attraction; and there are likely 
enough to be amongst those who are listening to me 
to-night a considerable number whose religious con¬ 
victions about Jesus will in fact stop short at this 
point. But I should be acting entirely dishonestly if 
I were to abstain from giving expression to my ow 7 n 
very emphatic conviction—a conviction which I can 
say, I think, that some twenty-five years of close 
critical study of the Gospels have only served to 
intensify—that to stop short at this point is in fact to 
be content with a view so inadequate as to miss the 
real heart of the historical, no less than of the 
religious, problem of Jesus. It was not simply as a 
Teacher and Prophet that Jesus was crucified, that 
His enemies hated Him, or that His disciples (in 
proportion as they came to know T Him better) believed 
in Him. Jesus Christ was—or He claimed to be— 
the Messiah: and I believe ultimately that it w r ould 
be true to say that the crowds w r ho perceived in Him 
merely a prophet were (in so far as regards the 
essential point) only a degree less mistaken than the 
High Priests who perceived in Him merely an 
impostor. 
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The idea of Messiahship or Christliood is, in the 
first instance, a Jewish, or (if we like to say so) an Old 
Testament idea: the claim to be the Messiah was the 
claim to be, either in the letter or in the spirit, the 
Fulfiller of Israel’s religious hope. It was a hope 
which, at various periods and times, and in the expres¬ 
sion given to it by a variety of different types of 
religious teacher, had assumed, doubtless, an almost 
bewildering variety of differing forms: now narrowly 
nationalistic and literal-minded, anticipating, in the 
name of Jehovah, the establishment of a kind of 
Jewish world-empire, to the accompaniment of the 
dramatic downfall of Israel’s foes; and now, at another 
time, laying the emphasis much less definitely upon 
the idea of the glorification of Israel, and approximat¬ 
ing much more closely to the attitude described by 
our Lord Himself as that of seeking “ first the 
Kingdom of God, and His righteousness.” 

Now, it has been the claim of Christianity from the 
beginning that it is according to the spirit, rather 
than according to the letter, that the Old Testament 
Scriptures ought to be read; but that, provided the 
Scriptures are so read, then in Christ, and in the 
action of God in and through Him, there is to be 
discerned by faith the fulfilment and consummation, 
not simply of this, that, or the other particular line 
of prophetic anticipation, but of the religion of the 
Old Testament, understood spiritually as a whole, 
and interpreted as a religion of God-given faith and 
of God-given hope. “ How many so ever are the 
promises of God,” writes St. Paul, “ in Him is the 
yea.” 

And this attitude, I believe, in substance goes back 
to the Lord Jesus Himself. It is this which explains 
all His activity, and which gives both to His words 
and to His deeds their significance. The Jesus of 
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history was indeed, quite certainly, both Prophet and 
Teacher: but to the Evangelists—and, I believe, also 
to Jesus Himself—His activity, alike as Teacher and 
as Prophet, was simply a necessary part of His activity 
as the Messiah. He is not simply a Prophet, a 
Teacher: He is the Prophet, the Teacher, because He 
is the Messiah, who, as such, speaks with authority. 
It is not primarily the originality of His teaching, but 
the absoluteness of His claim, which is the main point. 
“Ye have heard that it hath been said to them of old 
time,” wc read in the Gospels, “but I say unto 
you . . “ The reader,” it has been said, “ is 

confronted with the Messiah who demands the com¬ 
plete fulfilment of the Law of God, and who once 
stood in the midst of Palestine and called men to 
Himself.” So likewise the miracles, the “ mighty 
works,” w T hich were believed by His contemporaries 
to have been wrought by our Lord, and which the 
Lord Himself also seems to have been conscious of 
working—they were essentially, both for those others 
who believed in them, and for Jesus Himself, signs of 
the divine grace and power, of which the signi¬ 
ficance was that they made manifest the long-aw f aited 
Messianic intervention of God. “ If I by the finger 
of God cast out demons, no doubt the Kingdom of 
God is come upon you! ” The reader who has studied 
the Gospels with care is not taken by surprise when, 
in the narrative of the trial of Jesus, he reads of the 
High Priest’s question: “Art thou the Christ, the 
Son of the Blessed?” and of the Saviour's answer: 
“ I am: and ye shall see the Son of Man sitting at 
the right hand of power, and coming wdth the clouds 
of heaven.” The story of Jesus, which in the narra¬ 
tives of the Evangelists is set before us with such an 
incomparable simplicity and power, is in very truth 
a majestic story: and it is in the character and 
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capacity of the Messiah, or Christ—that is to say, as 
a Claimant of spiritual Sovereignty—that Jesus dies. 

But the Christian conception of “ Christhood ” 
transcends, even while it fulfils, the Jewish idea of 
Messiahship; and the Messiahship or Christhood of 
Jesus is certainly of an unlooked-for kind. That the 
Messiah should be King, Prophet, and Priest: that 
through Him the divine ideal should be actualized, 
the divine purpose fulfilled, and the new super¬ 
natural “Age” ushered in—all this was familiar and 
recognized teaching, in itself part of the accepted 
religious outlook of perhaps the majority of devout 
Palestinian Jews of the period. That the Christ 
should be a sufferer, and that the road whereby the 
Messiah should pass to His Kingdom should be the 
road of the Cross—it was this which was the new, 
the surprising, the all-but-incredible doctrine I 

But it is a doctrine which goes back to Jesus. What 
else, I would ask, can be the meaning, in their 
historical context, of the words and actions of Jesus 
at the Last Supper, on the evening before He suffered? 
“Take, eat,” He said, “this is my Body, which is for 
youl ” “This cup is the New Covenant in my 
Blood, which is shed for you and for many.” The 
Christ, in some strange fashion, was, at that last mea] 
with His disciples, deliberately claiming to supersede 
the “covenant” anciently made with the Jewish 
fathers by a new “ covenant ” in His own offered life: 
He was deliberately consecrating His death (now fore¬ 
seen to be imminent) as a sacrifice to God on behalf 
of His people. Verily, “ the Son of Man came, not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give His 
life a ransom for many.” And His challenge still 
stands: “ Can ye drink of the cup that 1 drink of? ” 
“ If any man will come after me, let him take up his 
cross! ” 
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The Jesus of history I Is it not true that—as a 
great modern theologian has expressed it—even when 
the Gospels are approached in the light of the freest 
and most radical criticism, there still stands before 
us the familiar Figure of Jesus, “ the Rabbi from 
Nazareth, the Teacher who, after a fashion made 
pointed and urgent by the context of belief in the 
immediate New Age and the imminent Judgment, 
proclaims the new Law; the Herald of the coming 
kingdom of God, to which His own Person stands in 
essential relationship: the Opponent of Pharisees 
and Scribes; the Master, round whom His disciples 
gather to form the nucleus of the Israel which shall 
inherit the Kingdom: the Person who teaches, and 
the Lord who forgives, with authority: the human 
Being who in His own soul possesses the consciousness 
of being the Bringer both of final decision, and of the 
decisive revelation: the Healer, the Friend of sinners: 
who, of His own free will, takes it upon Himself to 
die on the Cross , because of His conviction that so it 
was ordered by God with a view to the furtherance 
of the divine scheme of salvation; a scheme to which 
He still believes Himself to be central, even at the 
moment at which His work is being in an outward 
sense broken to pieces: who under Pontius Pilate is 
crucified, and whose resurrection from the dead is by 
believers affirmed and by unbelievers denied? ” 

The Jesus of history! The Jesus of history, I 
would suggest, is the Christ in whom Christians 
believe. He is an historic Figure, but He is at the 
same time the divine, supra-temporal “ Word.” He 
is the “Word” or Self-expression of God, manifested 
and “ made man,” in the “ flesh ” of a truly historic, 
concrete, and actual manhood. But it belongs, as 
part of its very meaning, to this high doctrine, that 
the Incarnate Lord, considered and approached from 
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the point of view, whether of a purely external 
historian, or of a purely secular history, must present 
the appearance of being simply a man amongst men. 
The real truth about Jesus is a truth of which it must 
be affirmed that only “ they that be wise shall under¬ 
stand though it must also at the same time be added 
that the type of “ wisdom ” in question is of a sort 
which can be “revealed unto babes/’ The great 
question and permanent challenge of the Gospel is the 
question: “What think ye concerning the Christ? " 
And it confronts men still. 

The Christian Church has its own answer: and the 
answer which it gives is the true one. But it is an 
answer which demands and involves, on the part of 
the individual, a venture of personal faith; “and 
that,” as St. Paul would say, “ not of yourselves: it is 
the gift of God.” Of all those who by faith are 
enabled to see in the Man Christ Jesus—in this 
particular first-century Jew—the eternal Word of the 
Father, the scriptural words remain true: “ Flesh and 
blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father, 
which is in heaven " . . . “ No man can say, Jesus is 
Lord, save in the Holy Ghost.” 



CHRIST, THE SON OF GOD 


M. C. D’ARCY 

In the last talk of this series you were invited to look 
at Jesus of Nazareth in the light of His historical 
surroundings. Now I wish to turn your attention to 
Him as the Son of God. What is the meaning of this 
title as applied to Christ? That is the question we 
have to decide. If we take it in the sense in which it 
was not infrequently used by the Jews, it is not con¬ 
clusive, for we know that they applied it to angels and 
to Israel, and to individuals as Israelites. I wish, how¬ 
ever, to try and convince you that Christ enjoys this 
title in a unique way, that He was really and truly 
divine, and in order to prove this I will argue that the 
first followers of His were convinced of this, and that 
this conviction can only be explained if Christ Him¬ 
self thought of Himself as God. We shall then have 
to settle whether Christ was justified in His claim. 

Now to some of you this may seem a laborious and 
unnecessary way of setting about the subject. You 
will urge that the portrait of Christ given to us in the 
Gospels is such that no answer but one can be given. 
The figure there presented is not a figment of litera¬ 
ture; it is too original and arresting; too complex and 
superior; and if even with a Francis of Assisi, for 
instance, the accumulation of legend cannot prevent 
us from having a very definite idea of what he was 
really like, much more so is this true of Jesus. None 
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of the greatest writers of history have ever drawn a 
character which is as lifelike, or one which could 
compare in perfection with that of the Gospels; and 
what the greatest geniuses have failed to do we are 
to suppose four not distinguished men accomplished. 
This supposition has seemed absurd even to men who 
do not believe. Even agnostics like John Stuart Mill 
put that aside as silly. The disciples of Christ, 
besides, knew quite well his relatives and mother. A 
son of a carpenter would not easily be a God to 
twelve such valets, and it is not the way of the Jews 
to mistake copper for gold or worship a supposedly 
divine effigy on a counterfeit coin. All this, for my 
part, I think true: nevertheless, since many of you 
have been impressed by the work ol scholars on this 
subject, and this generation has been taught to be 
credulously incredulous, I must, I fear, proceed by a 
more roundabout way. 

If, as I am bound to do in a short talk, I appear to 
make assumptions which one or other of you will 
challenge, I ask you to believe that those assumptions 
are not due to lack of argument but time. Our first 
question, then, is: Did the first followers of Christ 
believe that He was divine? There have been some 
critics who have held that the simple life-story of 
Christ was embroidered by later writers, and by a 
common process a human being was raised to the 
position of a god. Gods were common at the time 
when Christ lived, and men could be turned into 
gods soon enough when their admirers were enthusi¬ 
astic and credulous. Nevertheless, amid many debased 
conceptions, a rough and ready conception of the 
meaning to be attached to the name of God prevailed. 
Men realized that honour and worship were due, and 
worship implies that the idea of God as supreme, as 
Master of man and life and death, is active. The 
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nobler spirits saw farther and looked upon God as the 
ideal and pattern of goodness. This was the condi¬ 
tion of the Gentiles. The Jews were more happily 
placed, and it is important that you should realize 
how strict they were in their religious beliefs. There 
was only one God, and no other being was like unto 
Him; He was the maker of heaven and earth, and, 
as the prophets taught emphatically. He was the holy 
One, mighty and righteous, whose name was ineffable. 
To them it was utter blasphemy to assume any of the 
titles of God, or liken oneself unto Him. Remember 
that, and now turn to the language of the early 
Christian Jews when they wrote or spoke of Christ. 
If we find them, from the very beginning, hinting at, 
alluding to and openly accepting, the divinity of 
Christ, and if we find in the life-story of their Master 
a gradual revelation of His supernatural character and 
calling, is not all this evidence that Jesus Christ must 
have claimed to be divine, and offered most cogent 
proofs of that claim? You have to set aside your 
prejudices, cheap catch-words lik “legend” and 
“ credulity,” and face the facts, and if you find that 
in the earliest strata of Christian belief there is a full 
assurance of the divinity of Christ, then you can 
dismiss the superficial criticism that the doctrine of 
Christ’s divinity is a later addition, a piece of hero- 
worship, a credulous exaggeration of a very human 
story. What is exaggeration or caricature, I may say 
in passing, is the sentimentalized picture given us so 
often nowadays, or the delirium tremens of the black 
girl and Mr. Shaw, or the social rebel or red—He wore 
a Joseph’s coat of many colours, diffusing the pure 
light of his divinity. If Christ is loving—He is as 
implacable as pure love must be—He is the scourge of 
humbug and hypocrisy, as terrible as truth exposing 
a lie. To return. 
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Where there is so much evidence I must take just a 
few test passages from the leading authorities. A 
modern writer has said that “ the first sound which 
reached the pagan ear from the secluded sanctuaries 
of Christianity was a hymn to Christ as God.” Take 
the first Christian document known to us, written 
probably about twenty years after the death of our 
Lord. It begins with a salutation to the church of 
the Thessalonians, “In God the Father and in the 
Lord Jesus Christ,” and proceeds to take for granted 
in the teaching which these first Christians had 
received that they and the Gentile world are saved 
in the suffering of the Lord Jesus, and that there is 
now a gospel of power which is that of God or Jesus. 
Here already is a whole theology assumed, and that by 
a Jew, who was a Pharisee inside out, with the strictest 
views about the sacred and unique nature of God. 
In other letters expressions occur such as that in 
Christ “ resides all the fullness of the godhead,” that 
“by Him and for Him all things were created,” and 
that “ being in the form of God He thought it not a 
thing to be snatched at to be on an equality with God, 
but emptied Himself taking the form of a servant.” 
You may think that this last quotation, so striking 
and so definite, conveys a new idea of St. Paul and 
represents an attempt to divinize Christ. So far from 
being that, it occurs in an exhortation to the Philip- 
pians to be humble, and it is used almost casually as 
an obvious illustration. Now this can only mean 
that the very first instruction of converts contained the 
doctrine of the divinity of Christ, and this is con¬ 
firmed in St. Paul’s letter to the Romans, whom he 
had not himself converted. In a passage there, when 
writing of the Israelites, he suddenly bursts into a 
kind of prayer or grace, “ of whom is Christ according 
to the flesh who is over all things, God blessed for 
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ever. Amen.” It has been said that what we take 
for granted is the sure indication of our belief, and if 
we read the earliest Christian literature with this 
thought in mind, we shall be surprised by the amount 
which is assumed. Take, for instance, the Epistle of 
St. Peter or the Book of Revelation or the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. Not only is the supreme dignity of 
Christ the basis of all of them, but His mission and 
the purpose of His death, and its relation with the 
history of the Jews and the whole human race, are 
taken for granted. The fourth Gospel, as you know, 
is throughout a witness of Christ's divinity by one who 
claims to have known Him. Christ is the Word which 
is God; those arc the opening words, and almost the 
closing are, " My Lord and my God,” of the doubting 
Thomas. The first shadow of doubt had crept across 
the Christian mind as the events of Galilee and Jeru¬ 
salem became only a memory, and the writer is out to 
destroy this so-called development, to maintain the 
original teaching. He is not the inventor of a myth 
but the enemy of a fashion, always prevalent among 
the sophisticated, which did justice neither to the 
humanity of Christ nor to His divinity. 

All these writers, too, saw Christ as the crown of the 
Old Testament, and indeed the Old Testament is un¬ 
intelligible without the New. I beg you to remember 
how impressive the argument is from Old Testament 
prophecy. Explain away as you like the detailed 
prophecies, it yet remains astounding how perfectly 
the life-story of Christ fits on to what went before, and 
one has the curious feeling as though some invisible 
hand had been managing the scenes and the symbols, 
the language and the episodes of the Old Testament, 
in the light of an event which did not come to pass for 
hundreds of years; incidents such as the sacrifice of 
Abraham, the substitution of Jacob for the elder son, 
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the incident of Melchisidech, the Passover, the 
preparation for and portrait of a Messiah. How these 
and many other details of the ancient records become 
shining symbols in the reflection of the certainly 
historical Last Supper before the Passion I To the 
early Christians, as seen in the Acts of the Apostles 
and the Synoptists, the purpose and meaning of 
Christ’s life was as a scroll unrolled, and it gives from 
the beginning a common theology to a fairly simple 
fisherman like Peter, and a trained servant of the Old 
Law like Paul. This does not mean, however, that 
they indulged in a fanciful piecing together of the 
Gospel facts. I know of no ancient literature so 
unrhetorical as theirs. They let the facts speak for 
themselves, and apart from St. John, they seem afraid 
to introduce any theories of their own, whereas they 
are not afraid to insert what would have spoilt any 
special pleading. Gethsemane and the cry from the 
Cross fit in neither with the hopes of the followers of 
Judas Machabaeus nor the Stoic ideals around them; 
and why do they make their Master so circumspect in 
His references to Himself? Fortunately for history 
they had no desire for an idealized portrait, and the 
result is that they succeed better than any profes¬ 
sional biographer could do. One point here is worth 
special attention. There are other figures in the 
Gospels, Peter and Judas and the Baptist, for example. 
We have a very definite picture of these three; they 
are lifelike and no one bothers to dispute this; in fact, 
critics use their character to dispute the genuineness 
of Christ’s, not seeing that they have thereby given 
their case away. Peter and the other characters of 
the Gospels are so authentic that they assure us of the 
authenticity of the chief Figure. 

We are back then at the source and inspiration of 
the Christian belief. The early Christians, we have 
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seen, against all their traditions and prepossessions, 
taught and were taught in their primitive catechism 
that Christ was the Son of God in a unique sense. No 
explanation of this or of the texts is possible unless 
Christ Himself taught the same. He must, therefore, 
have been very like the portrait we have of Him in 
the Gospels; He must, that is, have taught with 
authority, have put no limit to the surrender due to 
His teaching and person; He must have gradually 
revealed His nature and mission, have seemed to 
them a prophet and more than a prophet. The 
meaning of that strange, unerring transit of His, 
likened by the writer of the Hebrews to the procession 
of a high priest into the holy of holies, which made 
Him turn aside from temporal honours, call blessed 
those who suffer persecution for justice’s sake, make 
self-denial and the Cross the badge of His followers, 
and on the eve of His passion cry out: “ With desire 
have I desired to eat this Pasch with you,” became 
plain to them. Of Him was it said that: “ Behold, 
I come to do Thy will, O God.” and the execution 
of that will opened up “a new and living way which 
He hath dedicated for us through the veil, that is to 
say, His flesh.” 

Here is the Christ who answers to every test, 
documentary, historical and traditional. If it be not 
true of the man who lived and died in Palestine, then 
every canon of judgment is violated. It is the original 
Christ who changes the unbending and fierce Baptist 
into a humble servant and precursor of Him; who 
asks Peter: “ Who am I? ” and praises an answer which 
puts Him beyond all prophets: who claims in a text 
which critics admit to belong to the most original 
sources, that “ all things are delivered to Me by My 
Father; and no one knoweth the Son but the Father, 
neither doth anyone know the Father but the Son, 
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and he to whom it shall please the Son to reveal Him.” 
I have already read to you the parable from St* Luke 
which appears in all the synoptists, the exquisite 
parable of the vineyard with its resumd of the treat¬ 
ment by the Jews of the prophets sent to them by 
God, and the definite climax of the sending by God, 
not of a servant, not of a son, but of the Son, the 
beloved Son, who too in turn is killed, but, though 
killed and rejected, becomes “ the head of the corner,” 
not the King of the Jews but the Saviour of the world. 
You must either accept this or call Him crooked or 
mad or utterly mistaken, refuse to listen or call it 
blasphemy, as His accusers did when Jesus declared 
in answer to the question: “ Art thou the Christ, the 
Son of the Blessed God? ” “ I am,” and went on to 
quote the mysterious passage in Daniel about the 
coming of the Son of Man on the right hand of the 
power of God. 

I have said that either you must accept the 
unlimited claims of Christ because He really made 
them, or turn away as from one deluded or utterly 
mistaken. There seems no doubt about the necessity 
of one or other of these alternatives, for in addition to 
the passages I have quoted, we find Christ calling 
Himself greater than David, Solomon, Jonah and the 
Temple, higher than the angels, telling people to 
follow Him, challenging the Pharisees to accuse Him 
of sin, and in one passage actually announcing that 
“ Before Abraham was I ain.” We know from history 
and experience that the better and more perfect men 
are, the more humble they become. Socrates decided 
that if he was wise it was because he realized his 
ignorance; Francis of Assisi was of the type which 
could say of a criminal: “ There, but for the grace of 
God, go I.” A man of intellectual or moral distinc¬ 
tion is the last to make boasts about himself. As a 
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modern writer has put it: “A man of that sort, if he 
were only a man, would he the last man in the world 
to suffer from the intoxication by one notion from 
nowhere in particular, which is the mark of the self- 
deluding sensationalist in religion. Nor is it even 
avoided by denying that Christ did make this claim. 
Of no such man as that, of no other prophet or 
philosopher of the same intellectual order, would it 
be even possible to pretend that he had made it.” In 
other words, among the sages and saints of history 
there is one solitary exception to the rule. All but 
one pass on their gifts and lights to a greater than 
they. One and one only attributes them to Himself; 
one person and one only has impressed others with 
His majestic sanctity, His wisdom and His unselfish¬ 
ness, and appealed to Himself as the standard for all 
of perfection. 

This, to my mind, is decisive, blit we are not left 
without other evidence and proofs. It is unfashion¬ 
able now to appeal to miracles, but the rational 
grounds for their neglect is not so obvious. I wish 
I had time to argue their possibilities and dispose 
of criticism against them. The evidence for their 
occurrence is not ancient: cures of fatal illnesses and 
extraordinary favours from God happen now just as 
in every age since Christ. I appeal to them because 
all four evangelists say Christ was not ashamed to 
appeal to them, and all state that Christ worked 
miracles, and all four mention some amongst them— 
for instance, the feeding of the five thousand with a 
few loaves and fishes, and, of course, the Resurrection. 

If, then, you do not rule out miracles owing to 
some preconceived beliefs, certainly erroneous, of 
your own, you can debate the stories of the miracles 
on their own intrinsic merit or you can take them 
in conjunction with what you have already decided 
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about Christ from the study of His character and 
the records. Either way, I believe you are bound 
to come to the same conclusion. The story of the 
miracles (such as the two I have mentioned) is not at 
all the kind you find in contemporary literature or 
down the ages. There is nothing fantastic about 
them; at times Christ would not or could not work 
them; that is to say, He would do them only for a 
purpose. He refused the suggestion of the evil one 
in the desert; he made quite clear to His Mother in 
His very first action at Cana, the limitations He had 
imposed upon Himself, and in the rest of the narra¬ 
tive we have teaching, character and miracle so 
inextricably bound up together that to deny one is 
to deny the other—to deny, that is, what has already 
been proved on other grounds to be historical. More¬ 
over, how can we get away from the truth of the story 
of the feeding of the five thousand? It was not done 
in the dark, and no feasible explanation has ever been 
offered save the complete denial of the story. 
Similarly with the Resurrection. The story has been 
tested and sifted again and again, and as a modern 
lawyer, inclined to be sceptical at first, has declared 
in a book on the Empty Tomb, there has never been 
an alternative which has borne scrutiny. Here the 
inability of the enemies of Christ to check the 
triumphant preaching of the first Christians, when 
it was vital to their interests to do so, and when it 
would have been so easy to expose fraud or error, is 
convincing testimony to the open-minded. 

The facts, therefore, speak for themselves, but we 
know in addition that Christ Himself believed in His 
power to work signs and wonders, that He regarded 
them as necessary to help to an understanding of His 
sublime office and purpose, and that He meant to die 
and rise again and so " draw all things to Himself." 
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If we are half persuaded of His supernatural 
character from His behaviour and His place and 
importance in history, that character will confirm 
the account of the miracles as in turn the miracles 
will illuminate the character and intent of Christ. 
There can be no doubt, at any rate, that Christ 
thought He had the power to work wonders in order 
to draw people’s attention to the miracle of Himself 
and to the blessing He had in store for those who 
believed in Him, and beyond all other wonders He 
pointed to the death and resurrection of His body. 

The miracles themselves, therefore, and the manner 
in which He worked them, addressing the forces of 
nature as though they were His servants, driving out 
disease and commanding death in His own name and 
authority, dictate one conclusion. And if this be 
not enough, then we are forced into a dilemma by 
the assurance He possessed of His own powers and 
claims. Either this person who has influenced 
history more than anyone else by His character and 
teaching was correct in His estimate of Himself and 
His powers, or He was fundamentally deluded 
and lived a lie. You will never persuade the world 
that the latter is true unless you hide away the Gospels 
and give a travesty of His life instead—for you can¬ 
not gather grapes from thistles. And if the former 
be right, then that estimate will be seen in no way to 
fall short of the claim to divine prerogatives. This 
was the belief which the eailiest Christians, strict 
Jewish monotheists, were constrained to hold and 
teach. “ These are written, that you may believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God: and that 
believing you may have life in His name or, as the 
author of the Hebrews writes: “ God ... in these 
days hath spoken to us by His Son whom He hath 
appointed heir of all things, by whom also He made 
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the world. Who being the brightness of His glory, 
and the figure of His substance, and upholding all 
things by the word of His power, making purgation 
of sins, sitteth on the right hand of the Majesty on 
high.” 

It remains for me in conclusion to say one word on 
the confirmation of this by the Christian Church, and 
the exact theological statement of it. I have just 
quoted to you from two of the latest documents of 
apostolic times. They represent the belief of the 
Church, and that belief is echoed in the prayers of 
the next generation, in the profession of it with their 
dying breath by the early martyrs, and in the leading 
writers. " Christ is everywhere believed, everywhere 
adored/* wrote Tertullian, and Ignatius, just after 
the ending of the first century, could exclaim proudly: 
“ Permit me to be an imitator of the Passion of my 
God.” 

The Christians were bound, however, to think out, 
so far as they could, the mystery of their Founder. 
Theology is often despised by those who want to go 
straight to God by experience, but it should be 
remembered that reason is a gift—perhaps our great¬ 
est natural gift—from God, that we must try to be 
intellectually honest about divine things, and that 
truth is the lantern of religious experience. Now 
the Church knew Christ as a man, who had been born 
of a woman and died; it also held that he was God, 
How could that be? At first, I think, the Jewish 
Christians were helped by two ideas in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, the Angel of Jehovah and the Glory of Jehovah, 
the Shekinah. These were partly identified with 
Jehovah and partly distinguished, as, for example, in 
the story of the Angel in the Burning Bush and 
Isaiah’s Angel of the Great Council. St. James 
speaks of our Lord, the Glory, and the Fourth Gospel 
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of the Word tabernacling (esk^nosen-shekinah) among 
men. In St. Luke the Holy Ghost is to overshadow 
Mary, and a little later, just as David said to the Lord 
in the Second Book of Kings: “ How shall the ark of 
the Lord come to rne? " so Elizabeth says to Mary: 
“ Whence is this to me that the Mother of my Lord 
shall come to me and as David leapt for joy and the 
Ark of the Lord remained in the house for three 
months, so the infant in Elizabeth’s womb leapt for 
joy and Mary remained with her cousin for three 
months. Here we see that Mary’s son is likened to 
the Shekinah, and already in the Gospel Mary is called 
the Ark of God. 

This comparison shows the belief of the early 
Christians, but it does not throw much light on the 
mystery of Christ. So they turned next to the 
illuminating conception of the Word or Logos. The 
final statement, however, came later, and is enshrined 
in the formula of Chalcedon. The language of this 
formula is both simple and profound—two natures 
and one person. All that is human, body, mind, 
will, and soul, is present in Christ; but the human 
nature has been taken up without violation of it into 
the life of God, and like a bride the human has taken 
a new name, belongs utterly to God, and Christ is 
one, man and God. His human nature is owned by, 
possessed by, the Person of God. Here is a union of 
which the nuptial is a foreshadowing, a new honour 
conferred on the human race. There are some who 
would rob us of God and others who would be 
content with a merely human Christ; they do not see 
that the Incarnation and Calvary express the utter¬ 
most bounds of love and possible union. That God 
should be a sharer of our burdens, that the same 
person should be both my brother and my God, this 
is not a truth we can afford to neglect. We are far 
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too immersed in evil and troubles of every kind to 
dispense with the one dear and divine remedy that 
has ever been presented to man—the remedy of God, 
out of love, suffering on a tree and conquering. The 
garden of Gethsemane lies far down in the heart of 
every man, and it is because the Son of God has lain 
there in agony that we know for certain that God has 
taken our burdens upon Himself, that there never 
was or can be another like Christ, and that there is 
life in His divine name. 



CHRIST CRUCIFIED 


C. H. DODD 

The last two lectures have led us to see that Christian 
thought about God and His relation to the world 
seeks a due to the whole problem in the facts of the 
life and death of Jesus Christ. These facts in their 
broad outline are plain enough. 

Jesus Christ became implicated in a particular 
historical situation, which like other moments ir* 
history was the culmination of a long course of past 
events. In this situation various permanent factors 
in human society played their part. Roman im¬ 
perialism, Jewish nationalism, and the religion of the 
Temple and the Law destroyed Him. None of these 
were bad things. The Roman order was an immense 
boon to the ancient world. The aspirations of Jewish 
nationalism were as legitimate as those of any 
oppressed nationality. Judaism as interpreted by 
the Pharisees was an exceptionally lofty form of 
ethical religion. Civilized government, patriotism 
and religion—these were the forces arrayed against 
Jesus. It is the tragedy of human history that the 
worst crimes have been committed in the name of 
these three good things and their like. When they 
come into conflict, dark passions are aroused, and the 
evil mixed up with all our good comes to light. So 
it was here. Pharisee and Sadducee, Roman and 
Zealot were fighting out their quarrels, each thinking 
himself in the right. The Roman order supported 
itself by injustice and cruelty. The aspirations of 
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nationalism turned to bitter hatred. Religion, driven 
in upon itself, became narrow and intolerant. And 
when Jesus appeared, all this injustice and cruelty, 
hatred and intolerance, united in one historical crime, 
which pilloried them for ever. Pilate, Caiaphas, the 
Doctors of the Law, and the Zealot mob, each mean¬ 
ing to do his best for a legitimate cause, did the devil’s 
work, and Jesus was crucified. 

Let us now pause to observe that all this raises in 
a peculiarly acute form the problem of evil, with 
which an earlier lecture was concerned. If there be 
a good and powerful God, why does He not make an 
end of evil, either by destroying evil men, or by forc¬ 
ing them to be good? I have no doubt this problem 
did present itself to the minds of those who believed 
Jesus to be the Chosen One of God. Why did not 
the God whose Kingdom He had proclaimed awake 
to destroy His enemies and vindicate His cause? Or 
why did He not exert His power even at the last 
moment to make them do the right thing? No doubt 
either of these things might conceivably have 
happened. Neither of them did happen. And we 
can see that neither would have been a solution of 
the situation. If Pilate and Caiaphas, the Pharisees 
and the Zealots, had all been overwhelmed in some 
sudden catastrophe, nevertheless while the human 
race remained, the sinful will of man would have 
remained, embedded in all human institutions, and 
capable of turning them to the basest ends. And to 
make men good against their wills would involve God 
in self-contradiction, since it would be overriding the 
free power of choice which He gave to His creatures 
in the act of creating them. 

There was no divine intervention to save Jesus 
from His fate. Nor did He Himself take any steps 
to avoid the conflict. There were many ways in 
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which He might have done so. He might have 
retired to some quiet retreat, to teach His disciples 
and found a community of saints apart from the 
wicked world. Such an evasion would have been 
treason to Himself and His mission, for it would have 
meant abandoning the world He came to save. He 
might have entered boldly into the conflict, and 
played off one side against another—Zealots against 
Rome, Pharisees against Sadducees, or Rome against 
them all. A new leader would have been welcome on 
any side. But to take one side against another means 
doing injury to the other side; and to take any side 
in a human quarrel would have involved Him in its 
sinfulness. He might have made an attempt at self- 
defence, with a chance of success, for He did not lack 
possible supporters. His own disciples wished it, and 
when He refused, they forsook Him and fled. He 
would not even defend Himself by word when He 
stood on trial. Any sort of self-defence would have 
been an evasion of the issue and a compromise with 
sin. He faced the situation with unswerving loyalty 
to the will of God—with that “ obedience ” in which 
more than one New Testament writer sees the 
essential quality of His whole life. The divine will 
defined itself for Him in the successive incidents of 
His advance towards the Cross. Obedience to it led 
Him from Galilee to Jerusalem; led Him into the 
Temple Courts where He challenged the established 
order; led Him to His arrest in the Garden. And 
so He entered alone into the very storm-centre of the 
situation, evading no dangerous element in it. He 
bore the brunt of all attacks, submissively and with 
unshaken goodwill. He seemed the only inactive 
person on the scene; but it only seemed so. In His 
suffering and death He was carrying out that 
strenuous act of self-dedication to which He had 
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finally committed Himself in Gethsemane. The 
forces He had aroused against Him had their way. 
For one moment Rome and the Zealots, Pharisees and 
Sadducees united to destroy Him—and then turned 
again to their deadly rivalry, which ended forty years 
later in the horrors of the Jewish War. 

One result of the death of Jesus was to show up 
in its true colours the sin that was latent in the situa¬ 
tion. But for the Crucifixion, Caiaphas might have 
passed for a prudent statesman, Pilate for a stern but 
efficient governor, the Zealots for pure patriots, the 
Scribes and Pharisees for men of austere piety. But 
in the light of the death of Jesus the conscience of 
humanity judges otherwise. The Cross is the con¬ 
demnation of sin. That was seen most clearly by one 
who was an accessory after the fact to the crime of the 
Crucifixion—Saul of Tarsus, whom we know as Paul 
the Apostle. A devoted Pharisee, he sincerely thought 
that in persecuting Jesus of Nazareth he was doing 
God service and proving himself “as touching the 
Law, blameless.’' But he came to see that all his good 
intentions and praiseworthy endeavours were inextric¬ 
ably tangled up with sin. He saw this, because he 
came to understand the Cross. 

But all this leaves us with a question of the utmost 
importance for faith. God, we have said, did nothing 
to avert the catastrophe. Evil had its way, and 
showed itself up. Now at last we know, if never 
before, what is in man. But where was God? And 
what was He doing? “Had we been living then/’ 
says a recent writer, “ and had we wandered over the 
face of this earth in search of God, we should have 
been nearest to God, and we might have seen most of 
Him, in the thoughts of a broken man who hung upon 
a criminal's cross.” Where was God? The answer 
is, that if God was in the situation at all, He was to 
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be found in the integrity, patience, unshaken good¬ 
will, and self-sacrifice of the Sufferer. The conclu¬ 
sion to which the first Christians came was that these 
things were, in fact, God’s way of dealing with sin. 
“ God was in Christ reconciling the world to Him¬ 
self.” If it was God’s way, it was the right way, and 
the way that must work. The historical sequel of the 
Crucifixion showed that it was God’s way and it did 
work. The followers of ]esus had denied or forsaken 
Him. They felt their guilt to be hardly less than 
that of His betrayer. His judges and His executioners. 
But in their despair and selfncontempt He came back 
to them, and from that point they began life afresh. 
Not He alone, but they also, had died and risen into 
newness of life. The Resurrection was not just the 
marvellous recovery of a lost leader. It meant that 
through the Cross God had come to them in His 
Kingdom, power and glory. “ Christ suffered, the 
just for the unjust, that He might bring us to God.” 
That is their account of the matter, in its simplest 
terms. We are here concerned with history; and it is 
plain historical fact that as a result of the death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ His followers started a 
new way of life, which was embodied, if only 
imperfectly, in a society which still exists. The new 
life had in it something of the quality of the life of 
Jesus, because they had learned through His suffering 
His way of dealing with evil in the world, the way of 
endurance and forgiveness. Behind this new life 
was a new faith in God, which brought them peace of 
conscience, purification of thought and purpose, love 
for their fellow-men, and courage and strength to live 
on a heroic level. Paul sums it up, as he knew it from 
his own experience and observation: “ Old things have 
passed away; behold they are become new; and all is of 
God, who reconciled us to Himself through Christ.” 
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I have described an historical situation. It is 
ancient history. What has it to do with us, nineteen 
centuries away? First, the situation was particular 
in its intensity, but typical in its significance. It is 
the kind of situation which on a large scale or a 
small keeps recurring. The public factors involved— 
civilized government, patriotism and religion—are 
typical of factors for good and ill in the life of our 
own time. And the people concerned were, at bottom, 
very like ourselves. Certainly they were not excep¬ 
tional monsters of iniquity. But their sin was an 
affront to the decency of the universe. And so is 
ours, for it is the same thing. Secondly, the world 
in which we live is the product of past history. The 
situations in which we find ourselves, the issues we 
have to face, the whole character of life as we know 
it, are determined by things that happened long 
ago. There are outstanding events in history which 
we can very plainly see have changed the whole 
character of the world for particular groups or 
nations. We already realize that this is true of the 
Great War. It has changed our outlook and our 
surroundings. As it has altered the meaning of 
words and the value of money, so it has transformed 
social and political ideas and started new currents in 
art and literature. We who lived through it can 
only with an effort recall what life was like before it, 
and generations yet unborn will have to work out 
their lives in terms dictated by it. That may serve to 
illustrate what I mean when I say that the world in 
which Christ died and rose again is a different world 
for all who come after. To live in such a world is 
to enter a moral envhonment determined by these 
crucial events, whether we know it or not, whether 
we wish it or not. We may accept or we may repudi¬ 
ate all that Christ stands for; we cannot escape the 
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challenge of His Cross while we live in the world in 
which He died. Whatever was true about His death 
is true. His judgment on sin stands. The God He 
revealed is the God with whom we have to do. 

So now we come back to the problem of evil—not 
the question of how it got into the world, but the 
question of how God deals with it now that it is there. 
He deals with it in the way which we see before us, 
as solid historical fact, in the death of Christ—in 
Christ’s willingness to expose Himself without reserve 
to every consequence of human sin, in His refusal to 
coerce or retaliate, in His steadfast goodwill towards 
all concerned. Now if this is God’s way, then God’s 
way of dealing with sin is one which respects the 
freedom of personality, and will go any length, con¬ 
sistently with such respect, to win men from sin and 
to goodness. If that is so, then God’s attitude to men, 
in their sin, has the characteristic marks of love. For 
love means reverence for the personality of the 
beloved and a steadfast will for his good. Where love 
is, we know by experience that there is something 
redemptive at work. Such is the highest kind of 
parental and conjugal love, within its human limits. 
Such is God’s love, without limit. To such love, sin 
is no barrier. It is rather the occasion for its most 
decisive exhibition. But it needed the Cross to 
assure us of this. “ The Lord loveth the righteous/' 
we read in the Old Testament. Of course He does; 
why not? But “ God commcndeth His love toward 
us, in that while we were yet sinners, Christ died for 
us/’ That goes a good deal further, and tells us 
something more pertinent to our need. 

“ Christ died for us.” That speaks of suffering and 
loss incurred for the sake of the unworthy. We 
know what that is from what we see in the world. 
Because of the solidarity of the human race, the 
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suffering caused by sin is seldom or never confined to 
the sinner. Sin often causes much greater suffering 
to others. If they have no feelings of affection 
towards the author of their suffering, they will resent 
it bitterly, and as opportunity offers, will revenge 
themselves upon him, either crudely or in some more 
refined fashion. If, however, the wronged person 
loves the wrongdoer, his suffering will not have this 
relief. It will therefore be all the deeper and more 
intense. That is the kind of thing we think of when 
we say “ God commendeth His love toward us, in that 
while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” Now 
suffering so endured becomes a redemptive thing, not 
because it is suffering, but because there is behind it 
a loving attitude that no wrong can break down. It 
is in this way that we may conceive sin to be, as it 
were, neutralized—as the suffering it causes is volun¬ 
tarily accepted, and the energy of love released to 
overcome it. There is here a hint towards the solu¬ 
tion of the problem of suffering as well as of sin. For 
if wrong done and resented can be changed into 
wrong willingly and lovingly endured (which is quite 
a different thing), then sin is w T orked out to its own 
cure. All who suffer undeservedly, whether through 
the sins of other individuals or through the faulty 
adjustments of society, may take their part in working 
out the evil in the world, as they accept their suffer¬ 
ings in charity and a forgiving spirit. Such a volun¬ 
tary acceptance we see in Christ; and if we acknow¬ 
ledge in Christ God manifest in a human life, then 
we assert that the sufferings of Christ are, in some 
way we cannot fully understand, within the life and 
experience of eternal God, and express His love for 
sinful men. The love of God takes charge of human 
wrong, and turns the suffering it causes into raw 
material for better things. It is the final and sufficient 
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power to save men from sin and to bring them into 
newness of life. 

In saying this, we are not simply stating a theory 
or a general principle. God has done this, and He 
has done it in our world, the world we live in. Mixed 
up with our whole moral environment is this epoch- 
making fact, and from it, as centre and source, the 
forces of His love proceed through the whole range of 
human life and history. The Christian Church bears 
continuous witness to this in its principal sacrament. 
We differ a good deal about its interpretation, but it 
is our common belief and experience that in com¬ 
memorating time after time the self-sacrifice of Christ, 
and associating ourselves with it, we are in some way 
made partakers in a divine life which His death 
released for us. For that which the love of God has 
done for men becomes effective for those who associate 
themselves with Jesus and that which His Cross stands 
for—the repudiation of sin and the dedication of the 
self to the will of God. I do not mean that if we 
make ourselves as pure and selfless as Jesus was, we 
shall be saved. If we really see what the Cross was, 
we shall not for a moment imagine ourselves capable 
of anything of the sort. But we can range ourselves 
on His side against ourselves in the eternal conflict; 
we can put ourselves under His condemnation of sin, 
and allow Him to love us as sinners. And then we 
are “ persuaded that neither death nor life, nor angels 
nor principalities, nor pow r ers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

To conclude, then: human sin is the most clearly 
defined form of evil in the world, and a most formid¬ 
able challenge to our belief in a good and powerful 
God. For whatever reason, it is present all through 
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the social environment, and troubles the inner life of 
the best of men. To say that in the end God will 
put it all right by punishing sin and destroying the 
sinner is no real solution of the problem. Christians 
believe that God has dealt and does deal with it in a 
way consistent with the highest conception we can 
form of His character. At a point in history where 
the conditions were present for a decisive test-case, 
He brought it about that perfect moral integrity 
met the most familiar forms of human sinfulness 
—treachery, cruelty, injustice, envy, malice, intoler¬ 
ance, cowardice, cynicism, self-seeking; met them in 
a situation in which they seemed to spring naturally 
out of normal human activities. The suffering 
which these sins inevitably and universally cause was 
concentrated upon One who accepted it all and never 
lost His goodwill towards men. As a result, a group 
of men discovered the love of God as a present and 
powerful fact, and began to live with a sense of sin 
forgiven and overcome, and in a corresponding spirit 
of forgiveness and charity towards their fellows. Thus 
a new sort of life began in the world. All this 
happened once. But while God reveals Himself in 
particular facts, that which is revealed stands as a 
permanent truth. Thus, in virtue of the history of 
the Cross and Resurrection of Christ, w T e say that God 
deals with our sins in this way. He faces us with a 
goodwill that nothing can shake, not even sin. He 
associates Himself with the suffering that sin causes, 
and makes it an instrument of His love. He respects 
our freedom, never coercing, but seeking to win us. 
He shows us what sin is, and what goodness is, and 
leaves us free to choose. And when we acknowledge 
our sin and trust to His goodness, then we find His 
power available to remake us according to His 
purpose. 



CHRIST AND FAITH IN GOD 
H. R. Mackintosh 

This lecture stands in a close connection with one or 
two lectures preceding it in this series—notably with 
that entitled “ Why Man Believes in God,” and those 
already given in the second course, on Jesus of 
Nazareth, Christ, the Son of God, and Christ Crucified. 
If we seek to indicate the special purpose of our study 
to-night, it may perhaps be described as that of dis¬ 
covering, if we can, what difference has been made 
by the fact of Jesus Christ to such faith in God as 
actually existed, or exists now, independently of Him; 
or, to put it otherwise, in what respects the peculiar 
tone and quality of Christian faith in God is owing 
to Jesus. Christian faith in God is not, simply in 
meaning, the same thing as Jewish faith in God, or 
again Mohammedan faith; there are important dis¬ 
tinctions in each case. We have to ask how Christ is 
connected with that faith in God which is recognized 
as specifically Christian. 

It may conduce to clearness if we premise, thus 
early, that the God in whom Christians believe is a 
Personal Spirit, perfect in holiness, love, and power. 
The Christian Church could not acknowledge as true 
any conception of God which represented Him as an 
impersonal Entity, without will or consciousness; also 
it would be bound to repudiate any view which 
questioned either His utter holiness and aversion 
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from sin and moral evil, or His power to do omni¬ 
potently whatever He may will, or His absolute and 
eternal love. In the past various ideas of God have 
been brought forward which ascribed holiness, power 
and love to Him only in a partial or circumscribed 
sense; but it is significant that they have never been 
able to secure a permanent footing in the Christian 
mind. And it is this uniquely and definitely Chris¬ 
tian belief in God that we are concerned with now. 
In what sense are we indebted for it to Jesus Christ? 

There are those who may feel a difficulty here, right 
at the start. Is it not an unwarrantable suggestion, 
they may say, that such a conception of God as that 
just described, which we willingly confess to be the 
highest yet apprehended by man, must be attached 
to any one historical name? Is it credible that a 
truth which, if it be true at all, must be the highest 
of all truths, should be dependent, for its hold upon 
us, on a single personality of the past? Jesus happened 
to exist in the first century; He might not have 
existed; surely the supreme thought of God cannot be 
bound up, indissolubly, with a fact so fortuitous? It 
is not altogether easy to meet this objection in abstract 
theory. For the moment I will content myself with 
pointing to the fact that, as a matter of history, Christ 
has influenced faith in God as no other has ever 
done. He has influenced it by modifying its content, 
as when He took even the Old Testament idea of 
God’s omnipotence and sublimity and, as has been 
said, “ deepened and intensified it to the absolute 
uttermost.” And He influenced it by enabling men 
to believe that God, thus conceived, is real—not a 
product of auto-suggestion, but a living Presence, the 
last and highest reality of the universe. 

I said that Christ has enabled men to believe. We 
can call ourselves in as witnesses that faith, often, is 
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nearly impossible, because challenged so sharply by 
the apparent indifference of the universe to the claims 
of goodness. As we read the New Testament we can 
see that even the Apostles only just escaped being 
defeated by the dismal facts of sin, frustration and 
death that filled the world; their faith all but broke 
under the onset, yet it held fast. What strengthened 
them to hold out? The secret is given by an early 
Christian writer who declares to his readers: “ It is by 
Him, by Jesus Christ, that you believe in God.” That 
is still our situation. We too might be overwhelmed 
by the spectacle of the world’s misery and guilt, in¬ 
cluding our own, were it not for the figure of Jesus 
Christ. There is something in Him that makes all 
the difference; He has somehow the power to persuade 
us to maintain our hold upon God. Can we analyse 
at least in part what we owe to Him for our faith? 

1. First of all, it is from the character of Christ that 
we draw the conception of God as a holy and most 
merciful Father. Even in the highest reaches of the 
Old Testament there were limits set to the divine 
compassion; but at last in Jesus these limits disappear, 
and we are given to understand that God is infinitely 
more loving and fatherly than we can ever apprehend. 
This certainty, fundamental to all childlike religion, 
we gather from contemplation of Christ, as the Gospels 
picture Him. 

This means that our thought of God’s spiritual 
nature, in the core of it, is a transcript of what we 
perceive in Christ. In the most halknved moments of 
personal religion, God and Christ cease to be two, and 
become merged in one. If we strive to look into the 
face of God, it is the face of Christ that rises up before 
us. Apart from Jesus, men may cherish a large 
thought of God—of His wisdom. His sublimity, even 
His benevolence; but of His Fatherhood, with all the 
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loving kindness to the sinful embraced in that great 
name, they can know little or nothing. There are 
those who speak with easy assurance of the love of 
God. jit is referred to, often, as something obvious, 
simple, self-explanatory. But this is to close our eyes 
to the dark phenomena of human tragedy and despair, 
which render God’s love anything but obvious, and 
to allow the very familiarity of the Gospel to conceal 
from us this vital fact, that it is in Jesus alone, and 
supremely in His Cross, that we gain the crucial cer¬ 
tainty that God’s mind towards us is the mind of 
a true Father. The assurance of love as the very 
heart of Godhead is mediated to us through all that 
Christ is. 

Sometimes this truth has been approached by saying 
that we may legitimately argue, as it were inductively, 
from the reality of Christ to the reality of a God good 
and great enough to produce Him. From the effect, 
it is said, we are justified in inferring the nature of 
the Cause. The Power behind the universe cannot 
be less perfect than this Life which it has brought 
into existence. True as this is, however, it scarcely 
appears to express the full significance of the faith 
evoked by Jesus, or the entirety of meaning en¬ 
shrined in His reported words: “ He that hath seen 
Me hath seen the Father.” In Christian faith at its 
best, God and Christ are not held apart, or connected 
merely by inferential reasoning; they are apprehended 
together in a single experience. In grasping Christ 
we grasp God personally present in Him, but nowhere 
else offered to us in this personal fashion, nowhere 
else certified and conveyed to us as Redeemer—so 
immediately presented that in response we give to 
Christ, in adoring confidence, all that the soul can 
ever give to God. Trust in God of this absolute 
character, and trust in Christ, are vitally correlative; 
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neither is fully real in separation from the other. 
Christian faith is not believing in God irrespectively 
of Christ, still less in Christ apart from God, or wor¬ 
shipped independently for His own sake; it is believ¬ 
ing in God the Father as He is made near and sure 
to us in Jesus His Son. Thus when we read in the 
Gospels how Christ forgave sinners, and submit heart 
and conscience unreservedly to what we read, there 
is borne in upon us the intuitive perception that God 
is equally forgiving and merciful. In the presence of 
Christ we are confronted by the Father, who does not 
merely wait to receive the penitent, but goes out in 
search of them, that He may reach and win them at 
His own cost. 

I have not so far used the word 44 Revelation/' but 
in these last sentences I have been attempting to 
elucidate the thing. Revelation is the self-disclosure 
of the living God to sinful and mortal men. It is 
God’s so unveiling His heart and mind to the un¬ 
worthy as to make true fellowship possible between 
Him and us. We may best compare it not so much 
to our efforts to become acquainted with a great man 
as rather to his taking steps to seek us out and offer 
us his friendship. Since we cannot of ourselves make 
our way to God, He makes His way to us, and 
presents Himself to our faith in all His holiness and 
love. Now the Christian’s position is, not that God 
is revealed solely in Christ, but that He is revealed in 
Christ in a manner which, as a means to fellowship 
with God, is perfect. And theology of the right 
type has constantly argued in consequence that our 
thoughts of God, and our self-abandoning faith in 
Him, should be regulated by Christ at every point. 
He, as the New Testament puts it, is the Image or 
Portrait of God, to be accepted without reserve as 
guide to the nature of the Supreme Reality. And if 
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we habitually think of God as wholly like Christ, we 
shall find it impossible not to think of Him as 
personal, therefore able to enter into personal 
relationships with us; as holy, therefore resolute in 
condemning our unworthiness; and as loving, there¬ 
fore giving Himself to the limit in self-sacrifice for 
His children. 

2. Secondly, in considering the influence of Christ 
on faith in God, it must not be forgotten that we 
have to take into account His whole career, not 
merely a part of it. But His career did not end at 
the Cross. It survived death; it was perpetuated, in 
a changed and wonderful form, by His resurrection 
from the grave. We do not need to entangle our 
minds at this point by any subtle or detailed theory 
of what exactly happened when His rising from the 
dead took place. Let us be content to say that after 
death Jesus revealed Himself to the disciples as the 
Living One in such a manner as to convince them 
both of His identity and His triumph. They knew 
that it was the same Lord who had previously been 
their Companion, and whom they had seen die out¬ 
side Jerusalem; they knew, in addition, that He had 
burst the chains of death, and that He now belonged 
no more to this world, but to another and higher 
mode of being. 

One of the most noteworthy facts about the Resur¬ 
rection, interpreted thus simply, is that the disciples 
had not expected it, and Jesus had. From His teach¬ 
ing in the Gospels we can see that He anticipated for 
Himself not merely death, but victory over the grave. 
His unswerving faith in God assured Him that His 
deliverance would be effected, and that the Cross 
and what followed it would lead triumphantly to the 
establishment of His Kingdom. 

What, then, is the bearing of the Resurrection of 
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Christ upon our thought of God and our complete 
confidence in Him? The briefest answer to this 
question is to say that the Resurrection manifests to 
us the omnipotence of the Father. Death is the 
point in human experience at which Nature invades 
our personality most inexorably; it is the final 
collision and dispute in which Nature appears to 
have the last word. But in the experience of Jesus 
in resurrection, an experience unique and yet in a 
real sense pioneering, the power of death is over¬ 
thrown. By what happened to Christ it is shown 
that God in His supremacy can use even death 
for His transcendent purpose of bringing men to 
salvation. 

Now we can occasionally realize the significance of 
a fact more clearly by computing the significance of 
its opposite. Let us suppose that Christ’s career had 
ended at the grave, and that His personal influence 
on His followers had ceased there and then. What 
would the eflect have been on our belief in God? 
Undoubtedly it would have been to suggest, and 
more than suggest, that in death God had found His 
match; even He had encountered a force to which 
He was compelled to yield. There would then have 
been no talk of Christianity as “ the religion of joy,” 
for in our ultimate view of the unherse there would 
still have lurked in the background that “ shadow 
feared of man,” undefeated and implacable. Where¬ 
as, looking at Christ's triumph o\er the last enemy, 
we become persuaded that with God nothing is 
impossible. He can break the bands of death, and in 
the instance of Jesus, and in response to Jesus’ trust, 
He has done so. 

We have seen, earlier in this lecture, that what we 
behold reflected in Jesus’ life of sonship is the Father 
conceived as perfectly holy love. But holy love alone 
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and by itself is not what Christians mean by God; 
and, what is still more important, it is not what 
Jesus meant. Nor is it what His whole experience 
—throughout life, death and triumph—indicates. 
The Resurrection adds to holy love the note of 
power. It is a great creative act of God; it is, as has 
been said, “ a new influx from the world of spirit 
breaking into the world of time, and piercing its 
dreams.” It is an exhibition of the all-transforming 
supremacy of God over the destroying powers of 
nature, an event which reveals divine love not as 
wise and good merely, but omnipotent, 

3. In the third place, we come to a consideration 
which, I have no doubt, will to many people appear 
the most convincing of all. It is the simple fact that 
Christ believed in God, and that in this fact there 
lies a sufficient reason why we too should believe in 
Him. Christ’s faith is enough for us. 

Many things in the Gospel record of Jesus’ earthly 
life have been called in question. His miracles, His 
sinlessness, His resurrection, various elements in His 
teaching—all have been regarded as proper subjects 
for doubt. But no one who acknowledges the histor¬ 
ical reality of Jesus in any sense has ever doubted that 
He believed in God, In this unqualified faith He 
lived and died. 

This universal recognition is not wonderful, for 
Jesus’ sheer trust in the Father does stand out in the 
narrative of the Evangelists like a mountain in the 
sea. “ For the first time in history ”—these are 
the memorable words of a modern writer—" there 
appeared on earth One who absolutely trusted the 
Unseen, who had utter confidence that Love was at 
the heart of all things, utter confidence also in the 
Absolute Power of that Absolute Love, and in the 
liberty of that Love to help Him.” It was from this 
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faith that Christ derived the power to accomplish 
every duty. Out of dependence on God, out of 
personal communion with Him, He drew His teach¬ 
ing about life and death, about sin and forgiveness, 
about mercy and brotherhood. From this faith 
flowed that strong rest and quietness of heart which 
kept Him unmoved by opposition, so that we see in 
Him 44 peace subsisting at the heart of endless agita¬ 
tions.” In this assurance of the living God, who 
can never change, He prayed, and knew that His 
prayers would have an answer. Jesus Christ was 
the Supreme Believer. He lived uninterruptedly in 
touch with God, declaring that it was only through 
this unseen fellowship that He was able to do and 
endure. 

Furthermore, to all ordinary minds the conditions 
under which faith is manifested will much increase 
the impression it leaves. Some years ago a famous 
British philosopher delivered a course of public 
lectures, the burden of which was an argument for 
the perfect goodness of God and the supreme worth, 
under God, of human life. It was well known at the 
time that even as he lectured he was suffering the 
agonies of malignant disease. Yet he set forth his 
creed with a gallant tranquillity, while his hearers 
felt that by his calm trust he had multiplied four¬ 
fold the logical cogency of his formal reasoning. This 
is a parable of even greater things. Christ held 
triumphantly to His faith in God amid the torture, 
bodily and spiritual, of the Cross, where in some 
awful sense He was bearing the sin of the world. In 
the dark tension of that hour, when He entered fully 
into the lives of the sinful by loving communion with 
their misery; when, conscious of the gulf between 
God and guilty men. He crossed in spirit to our side 
of the breach and numbered Himself with the trans- 
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gressors, in the loneliness of His desolation He was 
still able to say: “ My God.” Out of the very midst 
of His passion, with its unshared anguish, He could 
yet catch a glimpse of the Father’s face, and declare 
that it is love. If such was His belief, does it not 
become us humbly to share it? 

To many, I feel sure, this thought that Jesus 
Christ, who bade His disciples have faith in God, 
Himself had it in utter and perfect measure will 
always prove irresistible. It will weigh the balance 
down decisively. They will continue to find it 
incredible that what Jesus saw so clearly was not 
really there. “ I would rather err with Plato/' said 
the old writer, “ than be light with any other.” We 
shall not put it quite in that way. But a great 
multitude of us will persist in saying that we prefer 
to take the leap of the supreme affirmative faith with 
Jesus Christ rather than to rest in the sad or timid 
negations of any other. What merely by ourselves 
we could not see, we can see, after all, if we stay on 
in His company and, helped by Him, look through 
His eyes. 

In Christ, then, we reach the presence of God. 
Our faith in God is completed, but completed as 
faith, not as scientific knowledge. We cannot give 
transparent reasons for it—reasons which must con¬ 
vince everyone without exception—any more than we 
can for the trustworthiness of a friend or the supreme 
values of goodness and beauty. Christ persuades us 
that in Him supremely God is manifest and is seek¬ 
ing us. Outside the radius of Christ's person and 
influence such a view of the Father is unknown, such 
a faith is found to be beyond human powers. But 
it is a faith that wears; it is a faith that humbles and 
uplifts; and a life steadily inspired by it gives aid to 
the needy world in its sorest troubles. 
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God, we now know as we contemplate Christ, is 
love; but it was necessary that He should live beside 
us, thus present in one finite spirit, in order that 
His love and its sacrifice might appear to men and 
evoke their trust. So Browning thought of it: 

“ What lacks, then, of perfection fit for God, 

But just the instance which this tale supplies 
Of love without a limit? So is strength. 

So is intelligence; let love be so. 

Unlimited in its self-sacrifice. 

Then is the tale true and God shows complete." 



CHRIST AND HUMAN CONDUCT 
W. R. Inge 

The Christian has two duties: to make his conduct 
conform to the precepts of Christ, and, in the words 
of one of our collects, to follow the blessed steps of 
His most holy life. The question: “ Can we imitate 
Christ? ” is the subject of a talk by Canon Barry. I 
suppose, therefore, that I am to talk to you about the 
teaching of Christ as a rule of life for us who live in 
the twentieth century. 

Now on this subject there are two extreme views, 
both of which I think mistaken, (i) It has often 
been supposed that Christ left us a complete guide 
to personal and social ethics, a code which tells us 
how we ought to behave in all circumstances and in 
every relation of life. We cannot really believe this 
without taking the Gospels quite out of their 
historical setting. The human Christ was a native of 
northern Palestine. He belonged to a class of fairly 
well-educated and independent peasantry. They 
lived under foreign rulers, and had no share in 
politics. Jesus never came into contact with any¬ 
thing like modern capitalism. The only rich people 
w*hom He came across were the tax-farmers, a justly 
unpopular class. It is therefore useless to consult the 
Gospels as to whether we ought to be Conservatives 
or Socialists, protectionists or free-traders; these 
questions never came within His purview at all, and 
if He had given instructions on modern social 
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problems, they would not have been understood or 
remembered. There are also some social duties to 
which we attach great importance, but on which we 
shall find no direct help in the Gospels. One of the 
purest and most disinterested motives which influence 
the modern man is the desire to make the world a 
better and happier place for those who will come 
after us. This desire underlies our efforts to abolish 
war, to diminish poverty, to improve education, to 
promote the progress of science, and if possible to 
encourage well-considered schemes of racial hygiene. 
It is disappointing to find so little help in the Gospels 
in a matter wnich means so much to us. But in 
antiquity nobody thought much about the distant 
future; or if they did, they thought of a sudden 
miraculous intervention of God to set up a Kingdom of 
the Saints on earth. It has been said that God screens 
us evermore from premature ideas; and the idea of 
progress as we understand it would have been 
unintelligible in the first century. 

(2) The other extreme view, which is quite 
modern, is a reaction against the tendency to 
modernize Jesus Christ. The popular lives of Christ, 
they tell us, reflect the tastes and prejudices of those 
who write them. Renan’s Jesus, who in the Garden 
of Gethsemane “ may have been thinking of the girls 
who might have consented to love Him,” is an obvious 
Frenchman; Seeley's Ecce Homo is a Victorian 
Englishman; the hero of the American book, The 
Man whom Nobody Knows , is a Yankee. But the 
historical Jesus refuses to be modernized. He was a 
Palestinian Jew of the first century. At that time 
the pious Jews were dreaming of a supernatural 
deliverance from the power of the Romans, which 
they spoke of as the Day of the Lord or the Kingdom 
of Heaven. Jesus shared these hopes, and believed 
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that He was sent by God to proclaim that “ the 
Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.” He was, in fact, an 
apocalyptic prophet, a mild type of Mahdi. His real 
message was just this—to wait for a supernatural 
“ end of the age,” within the lifetime of most of 
those who heard Him. He Himself was, so to speak, 
His own forerunner, the Messiah walking incognito. 
It follows that all His moral teaching was coloured by 
this strange delusion; for, of course, nothing of the 
kind really happened. The Church, if He ever 
thought of the Church, was a mere stop-gap till the 
Kingdom of God should come. This theory deprives 
the teaching of Christ of all permanent value. It 
turns Him into a half-crazy enthusiast; and surely 
nothing could be much more mischievous than to 
persuade people that since the world was soon coming 
to an end, when it was not, their only duty was to 
prepare for the catastrophe. There are several fatal 
objections to this view. The teaching of Christ, and 
all that we know of His character, were pre-eminently 
sane. His precepts do not apply only to a perishing 
society; they have proved to be full of wisdom and 
guidance in all times and places. And when the 
hopes of an early return of the Messiah to earth 
finally faded away, the Church, instead of breaking 
up, went forward with increased vigour and still 
greater veneration for the Person of its Founder. 
We may therefore reject this theory, as we rejected 
the opposite extreme. 

The first thing which we have to fix in our minds 
is that Christ came before His own generation as 
“ the prophet of Nazareth in Galilee.” He lived as a 
prophet, taught as a prophet, and died as a prophet. 
He was a prophet, not a legislator. He left us very 
few positive rules, and His wisdom in not doing so is 
illustrated by the fact that in the very few cases when 
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He seems to have meant to legislate, as for instance 
about marriage, there have been endless disputes as to 
what He meant. What He gave us was in the first 
place an example—that is Canon Barry’s subject—and 
in the second place a standard of values, a searching 
and exalted ideal of conduct. This is why there is 
so little that is only local and temporary in His 
teachings. It all rests on broad principles, which 
are valid always and everywhere. 

The fundamental basis of His teaching is the fact 
that we are the children of God, and therefore 
brethren one of another. From this follow the duty 
to fear God, to serve Him, and to love Him, and 
the duty to love our neighbours as ourselves. Our 
divine sonship, our heavenly citizenship, and the 
brotherhood of man—this is the foundation of the 
whole fabric of Christian ethics. 

The following seem to me to be among the most 
fundamental parts of His teaching. 

Nietzsche coined the phrase “ the transvaluation of 
all values/’ This exactly expresses what Christ’s 
teaching was. In the Beatitudes He pronounces 
blessings on those who have lost all that the world 
thinks desirable. Blessed are the poor, the mourners, 
the meek, the persecuted. Blessedness, I suppose, is 
what we should value more than happiness if we 
knew what is really good for us. He sets a very low 
value on all the paraphernalia of life. To the rich 
miser He says: “ Thou fool,” not, you observe: “ Thou 
thief.” He never says, like Proudhon, that private 
property is theft. He only says that it often makes 
people selfish and anxious and self-indulgent, so that 
the possession of wealth is a great hindrance to the 
higher life. He is inwardly detached from worldly 
advantages, and He knows that the easiest way to be 
inwardly detached is to be outwardly detached too. 
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He does not say that it is wrong to have much money, 
but only that it is a disadvantage. What He calls 
Mammon, the God of money, is an exacting master, 
and God is an exacting master too. “ Ye cannot 
serve God and Mammon.” But anything like a class 
war would have been repugnant to Him. He would 
have called both sides alike servants of Mammon. 

What were the sins that He hated most? He was 
rather gentle to the purely disreputable sins. Even 
to the woman taken in adultery He said: “ Neither 
do I condemn thee,” though He added: " Go, sin no 
more.” The faults which most moved Him to 
indignation were hypocrisy, which means acting a 
part, pretending to be what one is not, cold-hearted 
want of sympathy for others, and calculating worldli¬ 
ness. These, then, are the things that a Christian 
ought to be most afraid of. When our Lord spoke 
of the single eye, and of purity of heart, He meant 
that we must have one dominant purpose in life, and 
must live openly before the world as professing that 
purpose and acting accordingly. Otherwise we shall 
get everything out of focus. We shall begin by 
trying to deceive others, and we shall end by deceiv¬ 
ing ourselves. The double heart makes the double 
head. As an unhappy man, who had been ruined by 
committing offences which had to be concealed, con¬ 
fessed: “ He who lives more lives than one, more 
deaths than one must die.” Hard-heartedness is the 
sin against the law of love, in which all other com¬ 
mandments are briefly comprehended. This was 
something new in ethics. The Greeks made justice 
the fundamental virtue; Christ put love in the place 
of honour. The world has partly learned this lesson. 
We know that love brings us nearer to the heart 
of life than anything else. “ God is love no one 
had ever said that before. “ When thou seest thy 
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brother, thou seest thy Lord." We may say, if we 
will, that Christ was the first and greatest of the 
romantics. There was a terrible hardness about the 
old civilizations before Christianity. And in our 
own day, where Christianity is rejected, we find 
hideous cruelties, with no sense of pity. Of course, 
I know it is not easy to love people whom you can¬ 
not like, and we cannot like everybody. But the 
obligation remains " to do unto all men as we would 
that they should do to us; to hurt nobody by word 
or deed; to bear no malice nor hatred in our hearts; 
to keep our hands from picking and stealing, and our 
tongue from evil speaking, lying and slandering." 
This is how we teach children in the Church 
Catechism. 

As for the third cardinal sin, calculating worldli¬ 
ness, it is just the acceptance of the wrong standard 
of values, and the 1 ejection of Christ’s standard. 
The world, in the New Testament sense of the word, 
is human society as it organizes itself apart from God. 
It is a society of co-operative guilt with limited 
liability. Most of the great crimes in history have 
been committed in this way. Take, for example, the 
crucifixion of Christ. None of the actors would have 
done it by themselves, Pilate was a coward, but he 
would have preferred to act justly on the bench. The 
chief priests were unscrupulous bigots, but they 
thought they were defending the interests of their 
Church. Judas probably wished to force his Master's 
hand; he did not exactly mean to betray Him to His 
death. The Roman soldiers merely carried out their 
orders to crucify a condemned man. The mob 
shouted: “Crucify Him! ” on Friday, as they had 
shouted: “ Hosanna! ” on Sunday. That is the way 
mobs behave. You see what I mean by a society of 
co-operative guilt with limited liability. And are 
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there not a great many evil things in our civilization 
which are kept going in much the same way? And 
so, against the evil society which Christ called the 
world, He wished to set up another society of men 
and women who would accept His standard of values, 
and help each other to live in accordance with it. 
This society is what the Church ought to be. Another 
master-word in the ethics of the New Testament is 
service. Look at the Fourth Gospel, which has inter¬ 
preted for all time the meaning of the Incarnation 
for the human race. That Gospel, so simple in 
language, so elaborate in structure, may be divided 
into three parts. The first part might be called the 
Witness or Testimony, the second part the Conflict, 
the third part the Glory. The Glory begins with 
chapter thirteen. It includes the Passion, in which 
the Son of Man was glorified by self-chosen suffering. 
And this sublime drama of complete victory, won 
through utter defeat, is introduced by proud and 
solemn words. Jesus, knowing that the Father had 
put all things into His hands, and that He had come 
forth from God and Mras going to God—did what? 
He laid aside His garments and took a towel and a 
basin of water, and washed the disciples’ feet. A 
menial office, which in the absence of servants would 
fall to the youngest of the party. The Apostles 
protested, of course. But He answers, when He was 
set down again: “ Know ye what I have done to you? 
Ye call me Master and Lord, and ye say well, for so 
I am. If I, then, your Lord and Master, have washed 
your feet, ye ought also to wash one another’s feet. 
For I have given you an example, that ye should do 
as I have done to you.” It is almost like the institu¬ 
tion of a sacrament, the only sacrament, by the way, 
mentioned in this Gospel as founded by Christ. The 
lesson, of course, is the same that we find in the 
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Synoptic Gospels. “ The Kings of the Gentiles 
exercise lordship over them, and they that exercise 
authority upon them are called benefactors. [Note 
the irony here!] But so shall it not be among you. 
But he that is great among you, let him be your 
minister, and whoever will be chief among you, let 
him be your servant/' The words are unquestion¬ 
ably authentic. But St. John wishes us to under¬ 
stand that menial service, done for love, is a divine 
thing. Jesus, knowing that He had come forth from 
God and was going to God, did just that. 

We hear sometimes the snarling words: 44 No man 
is good enough to be another man’s master/' It is 
true; no man is. But Christ has taught us that 
no man is too good to be another man’s servant. 
The law of willing service is part of the law of 
love. 

The world is divided into those who lift and those 
who lean; into those who carry their own burdens 
and a little more, and those who are clever enough 
to trip along unencumbered, leaving it to others to 
carry their share of the army's baggage. It is divided 
into those who say, How much can I get out of life? 
and those who say, How much can I put into it? It 
is the latter class who keep society together; it is the 
former who arc the disruptive, destructive forces in 
a country. “ Bear ye one another's burdens,” says 
St. Paul, 44 and so fulfil the law of Christ.” It is 
impossible to justify idleness and luxury, and the 
bitter determination not to be exploited is not 
Christian either. 

So far we have been considering social ethics, which 
in the Gospels are made to rest on a few broad 
general principles. The application of these prin¬ 
ciples to modern conditions is left to us. The 
principles, I think, are plain enough; and if we tried 
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in earnest to practise them, the world would be a 
much happier place than it is. 

Let us turn to personal conduct. The first thing 
we notice is that though there were many ascetics at 
that time, Christ was not one of them. It is inter¬ 
esting that surprise was felt at this. “ Why do the 
disciples of John the Baptist and of the Pharisees 
fast, but thy disciples fast not? ” And His enemies 
called Him 44 a gluttonous man and a wine-bibber.” 
Of course He was nothing of the kind; He was a poor 
man, and poor men in the East seldom touch meat. 
But it is plain that He was not a total abstainer, like 
the Nazarites; and we know that He was willing to 
dine out, as we should say. We may be sure that 
He was not a morose or censorious guest. At the 
same time, He tells us plainly that severe operations 
in moral surgery are necessary in certain cases. 44 If 
thine eye cause thee to offend, pluck it out and cast 
it from thee.” What is harmless in itself may not 
be harmless for us. We must judge for ourselves 
whether it is safe for us to enjoy all God's good gifts 
or not. The principle here is plain enough. We 
are not to mortify the flesh because the flesh is intrin¬ 
sically impure; but a diet which is wholesome for a 
healthy man is not wholesome for the sick. 

Christ was not at all like the mediaeval saint who 
walked all day beside the Lake of Geneva with¬ 
out noticing that there was a lake there at all. He 
was wide awake to the beauties of nature, and liked 
watching farmers and fishermen at their work. We 
can fancy Him taking His long walks with His 
disciples, and telling them those homely little 
parables founded on what they saw. We can fancy 
them saying to each other: 11 There is a farmer paying 
off his men or, 44 There is a fisherman sorting the 
fish from his net 44 1 wonder what He will make 
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of this.” Sometimes He showed an appreciation of 
mountains and flowers, which was rare indeed till 
Wordsworth. While travelling in Palestine, I have 
often remembered His “ Consider the lilies of the 
field, how they grow; verily I say unto you that even 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one 
of these,” The hill-sides of Palestine in the early 
spring are carpeted with the most lovely scarlet and 
blue flowers, with which certainly no court dress 
could compare for beauty. So all the poetry of 
nature is sanctioned by the Gospels. 

There is not much about the temptations of 
appetite in the Gospels. Our Lord and His disciples 
lived on so high a plane that perhaps none of the 
Twelve, while they lived with Him, was much 
troubled in this way. And He would certainly have 
said that to make sex the most important thing in 
life, as so many modem books do, is a great mistake. 
In St. Paul, whose converts lived in pagan cities, we 
naturally find much more on this subject. He is not 
really prejudiced against marriage; but as a travelling 
missionary, undergoing great hardships, he thinks it 
better to have no ” encumbrances.” He is also in¬ 
fluenced by his erroneous expectation that “ the time 
is short ” before the second coming of Christ. He 
makes it quite clear that for a Christian no indul¬ 
gence outside marriage is permissible. This rule, 
which the pagans thought almost impossibly strict, 
though they bear witness that Christians generally 
observed it, is based by St. Paul partly on the sacra¬ 
mental character of marriage, which is a kind of 
symbol of the relation between Christ and His 
Church, and still more on the reverence which we 
owe to our own bodies, as the temples of the Holy 
Spirit. Every one of you, he says, ought to know 
how to keep his bodily organs in sanctification and 
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honour. Of course, this implies the assumption that 
all indulgence not hallowed by married love is 
degrading. There have always been some who deny 
this; the question cannot be argued here. I would 
only remind those who take the laxer view that the 
duty of chastity is no invention of Christian celibates. 
Plato in his later dialogues has some very remarkable 
passages on this subject. He reminds his readers that 
many athletes abstain completely all through their 
training, and then says, almost in the same words as 
St. Paul: “ They do it to obtain a corruptible crown, 
and shall not we do it to gain a more glorious victory 
over our lower selves? M 

It is surely true to say that a man who has not 
taught his passions to come to heel is not his own 
master. Our nature is not harmonious to start with. 
We must either bring all our desires into subjection 
to what the Stoics called the ruling faculty, or be at 
the mercy of a mob of lawless impulses, which will 
drive all peace and all dignity out of our lives. Nor 
must we forget the injury which most forms of 
immorality do to others. 

I think the New Testament gives us a sufficient 
guide in all the big questions of human conduct. 
But one thing must be remembered. Christianity 
is not a pass examination, in which it is enough just 
to " satisfy the examiners/' It is an honours course, 
which makes very heavy demands upon us. There 
is not a syllable in the Gospels to indicate that it 
will ever be the creed of the majority. “ Strait is 
the gate and narrow is the way that leadeth unto 
life, and few there be that find it/’ An unwelcome 
conclusion? Yes, very; but we are warned that so it 
must be, and so, as we all know, it is and always has 
been. We must make our choice whether we want 
to follow Christ or not; and if we decide to follow 
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Him, we must be prepared for a hard and difficult 
journey, uphill to the end. We shall not be un¬ 
happy, far from it. But to put it plainly, it is a call 
to heroism; and when Christ told His disciples that 
they must “ take up their cross and follow him/’ He 
was speaking to men who knew what that horrible 
instrument of torture meant. So do not let us be 
surprised or disheartened if the crowd prefers, as it 
always has, the broad way, the ftowery path, leading 
gently downhill. To us the call has come to lay 
aside every weight, and the sin that doth so easily 
beset us, and to run with patience the race that is 
set before us, looking unto Jesus, the author and 
perfecter of our faith. 



CAN WE IMITATE CHRIST? 

F. R. Barry 

I am told there have been a good many complaints 
about this series of lectures on the ground that it has 
been too highbrow and too far above the heads of 
listeners. 

I should like first to say a word about that. It 
seems to me that there is a real danger at present of 
allowing the Christian religion to degenerate into 
mere sentimentalism. No doubt in the past it has 
been the other way round. Christianity has been 
too often presented in a remote, academic kind of way, 
ia terms of theological propositions which need quite 
an elaborate education before anybody can under¬ 
stand them. And, of course, that has alienated the 
plain man and made it seem that the religion of 
Christ is a matter only for specialists and clergymen. 
Nothing could be farther from the Gospels. Christ 
spoke in the language of the people, and the common 
people heard Him gladly. But that is not quite the 
whole story. Did He ever “ talk down ” to an 
audience? Did He ever appeal merely to feelings? 
I don’t think it is possible to exaggerate the strength 
of the sheer intellectual effort which lies behind His 
popular preaching. He made tremendous demands 
of His audiences. They had to meet Him on their 
highest level—indeed on a level higher than they 
had yet reached. His whole method of preaching 
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and teaching was designed to shake up the minds of 
His listeners, to set them asking questions and make 
them think. Something has gone very wrong with 
Christianity if it isn’t making people alert in mind. 
Loving God is not something automatic. Nor is it 
chiefly concerned with our feelings. It involves a 
long process of education, in which we are gradually 
learning to understand more and more of God’s 
truth, as well as growing in appreciation of beautiful 
things, and in our standards of taste, and in generosity 
and depth of sympathy. Therefore Christian teach¬ 
ing is waste of time unless it is, in one sense, above 
people’s heads—i.e., unless it is helping them to see 
something which they had not previously realized. 
What is the use of listening to a sermon which merely 
says what you know already? Now, as I say, I think 
this has been forgotten, and some of us have been 
prone to assume that you can win people to Chris¬ 
tianity by talking to them on their own lowest level 
of easy emotions and obvious sentiments. You can 
make the whole thing too fatally facile. You can 
make religion very much like a cinema; but it doesn’t 
follow that you make it more Christian that way. 
You won’t convert people to God by giving them just 
what they think they want. Therefore in my 
opinion the B.B.C. has shown both courage and 
insight in arranging this series of lectures for listeners 
who are willing to think a little about the big things 
of life. But of course it doesn’t in the least follow 
that because a thing is serious and thoughtful it need 
therefore become unintelligible. The stronger the 
thought the more simply it can be stated, and the 
real test of mastery in a subject is ability to teach it 
to children. 

That much, then, by way of preamble. 

And fortunately our subject this evening concerns 
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an essentially practical question: Can we imitate 
Jesus Christ? And so, while some of the things I am 
going to say may perhaps seem unfamiliar to some 
of you, there will be no need for us to become in¬ 
volved in abstract theories or speculations. 

Englishmen are congenitally suspicious of any 
interpretation of Christianity which is not concerned 
with practical life. When they speak about 11 real " 
Christianity, what they mean is a Christianity whose 
chief emphasis falls on conduct. We don't under¬ 
stand mystical religion, and theology leaves most of 
us bewildered. What we can appreciate when we 
see it is what we call 4 ‘ living the life." And of 
course we can claim the highest authority for the 
saying: “ By their fruits ye shall know them." So we 
think chiefly about Jesus Christ as the Great Example 
in living. Obviously that is all to the good; and the 
strength of English Christianity has been this clear 
recognition that faithful discipleship is what matters 
most, and that what it means to be a Christian is to 
live in a certain kind of way. It is true that Christ 
is the Great Example. The Anglican prayer book 
says in the baptism service that it is the profession of 
a Christian “ to follow the example of our Saviour 
Christ and to be made like unto Him." “ Leaving us 
an example," wrote St. Peter, “ that we should follow 
in His steps." It is in the authentic tradition; and 
if the Church ever forgets this, and loses touch with 
Nazareth and Jerusalem, it is drifting aw T ay from 
Christianity. One of the best things about modern 
religion is that people are turning back again from 
theories about Jesus Christ to a fresh study of Jesus 
Christ Himself; and thanks to the researches of 
scholarship and the labours of the despised theologian 
the man in the street in our generation can know 
more about the Christ of the Gospels than has been 
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possible for many centuries. He can stand nearer to 
the Great Example than Christians could even a 
hundred years ago. 

But this very tact brings its difficulties. That we 
can now study the life of Christ with a new sense 
of historical perspective, and in something like its 
original setting, forces us up against some hard 
questions. For just how can He be our example? 
How can we, in the twentieth century, hope to walk 
ill the steps of a life which was lived in such totally 
different conditions? Our Lord was a Jew who lived 
in the first century; and the first necessity for the 
modern man who wants to read the Gospels intel¬ 
ligently is to realize what this involves. Like every 
other real person, He was a son of His own time and 
people. Flis life had its roots in the Jewish tradition; 
His thought, His teaching, flis imagination, were 
coloured by His Jewish upbringing. He lived at a 
given point of space and time, and it was not the 
world of the modern West. Many of the questions 
that worry us were cjuite remote from His thought 
and outlook. We shall hopelessly misunderstand 
His teaching if we are always trying to read back 
into it the preoccupations of the twentieth century. 
Our historical sense should save us from that mistake. 
His voice speaks to the permanent needs of men: but 
He was not directly addressing us or thinking about 
our economic problems or the complications of 
modern politics or the discoveries of natural science; 
He was talking to His own audience against the back¬ 
ground of its own world. It would hardly be neces¬ 
sary to labour this point were it not that so many 
of our contemporaries find in it a new source of 
difficulty. For when once it is recognized that 
Christ's life was conditioned by historical circum¬ 
stances, and those circumstances so unlike ours, they 
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ask, How, then, can He be our example? He lived 
in the oriental fashion: in a simple society of peasant- 
farmers, who knew nothing of the vast processes 
of modern industrial democracies, or the moral 
difficulties which they involve for us; he was even 
without direct experience of marriage and parent¬ 
hood, and the torturing problems which they lay on 
the conscience of the modern man. How, then, can 
we find in the life of Christ an example to guide us, 
a pattern to imitate, in the moral perplexities of our 
own time? 

This is not a question that we can dismiss lightly. 
Because, you see, what it really raises is the whole 
issue about Christianity as a faith founded upon 
historical facts. How can a person who lived in the 
world at a given period in past history claim to be 
sovereign over all history, and the leader, example, 
and saviour of mankind at all times and in all places? 
In other words, is it really possible to base your 
religion on a historical person, and also to claim for 
him “ finality ”—to assert that in that historical 
person is a final revelation of truth and a permanently 
valid manifestation of the way in which sons and 
daughters of God should live? It would take far 
more time than I have to deal properly with that 
problem, and it is not quite the subject assigned to 
me. But it bears so closely on what we are discuss¬ 
ing that I must say just something about it. If 
Christianity is true at all, if it is true that God does 
reveal Himself in the mind and spirit of Jesus Christ 
—if, in other words, there has been an incarnation of 
God in human life—then it must have been through 
a particular person who lived at one particular time, 
and that person must have been real, limited as all 
real people are by circumstances and environment. 
Otherwise it would not be an incarnation, it would 
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be like the pagan legends of the temporary appearance 
of a god walking about disguised as a man. Jesus 
was a real human person, not a temporary disguise 
worn by God. If that is not true, Christianity is all 
nonsense. 

But if we are going to accept that, then, as we have 
seen, we must take the consequences. It means that 
for nearly all modern Christians a literal “ imitation 
of Christ ” is an obvious impossibility. It would 
mean, to begin with, speaking Aramaic, and leading 
the life of a w T andering preacher, and detaching our¬ 
selves from all those ties and claims which are, for 
most of His modern disciples, the concrete material 
of Christian living. There are, of course, special 
vocations, and those disciples who find themselves 
called to monastic life in religious communities, or 
to following the life of a Sadhu as itinerant evange¬ 
lists in the East, come near to sharing His actual 
manner of life. But if that is the only legitimate 
way of following the example of Christ, then the 
position is indeed desperate; and A Kempis’s book, 
The Imitation of Christ , fails to appeal to a great 
many Christians precisely because it presupposes that 
discipleship means a life almost wholly preoccupied 
with religious interests and against the background of 
a religious community. That cannot be true for 99 
per cent, of us, and, even so, we could not detach 
ourselves from the civilization in which we are now 
living and transport ourselves back to the first 
century. A literal imitatio Christi is therefore some¬ 
thing that cannot be done. 

Even if it w^ere physically possible, would it really 
have any moral value? It w r ould be a dead, 
mechanical imitation like the production of factory- 
made models. It w r ould lack Christ's touch of creative 
craftsmanship. Christians can’t be “ turned out ” 
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like Ford cars: they are made out of living personality 
by the transforming spirit of the living Christ. The 
Christian life does not mean “copying” Jesus, or 
trying to do the actual things which He did, but 
being reborn into His Spirit, and bringing motive 
and action to the test of His thought and character 
in our own totally different circumstances. 

For the circumstances we are not responsible—at 
least not directly and individually. Nobody is free 
altogether to choose the environment and circum¬ 
stances which condition his life and set him his task. 
We cannot, for instance, choose our parents; we 
cannot choose to be born into a world in which there 
are no economic crises; we cannot choose sickness or 
health or long life or premature death. But what 
matters about us, in the long run, is not the things 
which (as we say) happen to us, but the spirit in 
which we encounter them. We may say, 1 think, 
that the same is true about Christ. The circum¬ 
stances of His earthly life were not, after all, of His 
choosing; what was His own was the perfect loyalty 
of His consecration to the Father’s will, the quality 
of spirit and character in which He encountered the 
things that happened to Him. The Crucifixion was 
not of His choosing: it is not the fact of His physical 
death by which the world has been and is redeemed, 
but the perfect spirit in which He accepted it, turning 
defeat into moral triumph by the fulfilment of His 
self-dedication. 

It is something than which there can be nothing 
better. It is final. There can be no greater love, no 
more complete revelation of goodness. It was in that 
act that His life was consummated and the Spirit 
which inspired His every action came to its crowning 
and perfected expression. Hence it is that Christian 
experience has always seen that to follow Christ's 
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example involves taking the way of the Cross. But 
that obviously does not mean that all true Christians 
must be crucified. It may take one man to a 
martyr’s death, another to spend his days in a 
laboratory in a job that is outwardly secure and com¬ 
fortable, another to be Viceroy of India, another to 
running a home and bringing up children; one to be 
a curate in a slum parish, one to make music, one to 
explore continents. A man’s vocation is defined by 
circumstances; what matters is his self-dedication to it 
and his fidelity to the will of God in the actual tasks 
which life sets him. The outward form of our Lord’s 
life and death was determined by His own special 
vocation to be the Messiah of His people—the 
Mediator of God’s will to men and the inaugurator 
of the Kingdom of God. It was essentially a religious 
vocation. It was not His task to be concerned with 
God’s revelation of truth through philosophy or 
natural science; it was not His task to set before men 
schemes of social or economic relorm, or to be a 
doctor or an engineer or a statesman or a merchant 
or a scientist, t hese are all true ways of serving 
God’s Kingdom, but His vocation did not lie in any 
of them. His mission was uniquely His own: to 
reveal God’s holiness and love in perfect obedience 
and consecration; to reveal the true meaning of 
human life in love, sacrilice, and self-oflering. There¬ 
fore Christ is the perfect pattern, not in the sense 
that His life exhibits all and every possible sort of 
goodness—for example, that of a good engineer—but 
in the sense that in Him is manifest the innermost 
goodness of character itself. His disciples have 
their own tasks and callings; He followed His own 
lonely mission; but in His words and deeds is a spirit 
which is to inspire all men's activities whatever their 
vocations may be, in whatever situations they are. 
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Thus the imitation of Christ will mean doing very 
different things from those in which He Himself 
was occupied. It will mean facing problems and 
difficulties which He never predicted nor foresaw. 
But there is no conceivable situation in our own 
century or in any other which cannot be redeemed by 
love and sacrifice, and in which the authentic Spirit 
of Jesus Christ may not be victoriously manifested. 
“ The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, kindness, honour, courtesy, self- 
control; against such there is no law/’ That was one 
of St. Paul’s ways of putting it. Or again, the great 
hymn in praise of love in 1 Cor. xiii is a picture of 
what human nature looks like when the Spirit of 
Christ takes possession of it. 

To say that leads us to something very important, 
and the last point there is time for this evening. 
Nobody can imitate Christ in the sense in which you 
can reproduce a model or a child can copy a sentence 
in a copy-book. To say: “ I intend to be as good as 
He was,” is either blasphemous or idiotic; and it is 
the opposite of the Christian attitude because it makes 
me the centre of the picture, and my own wayward 
and selfish will responsible for my own regeneration. 
We know in experience how absurd that is. Growth 
in character does not come that way. It comes—like 
all other kinds of growth—by appropriating energies 
from without and submitting ourselves to life-giving 
influences. Christianity starts from God, not from 
ourselves. We cannot make ourselves like Jesus 
Christ, but we can “ be made like unto Him,” as 
the Spirit of God in Christ takes hold of us—if we 
are willing humbly to go to school with Him, to 
bring our lives to the test of His standards, and submit 
ourselves to His influence. 
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